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THE   EVOLUTION  OF  FAITH 


"  Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about  :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  that  same  door  wherein  I  went." 

"  With  them  the  seed  oC  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 
And  with  mine  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow 

And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reap'd — 
I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  iso.'' 


''•  Into  this  Universe,  and  Win'  not  knowing 
Nor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing  ; 

And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing." 

— Omar  Khayyam. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Tin-:  present  age  is  essentially  one  of  transition.  On  all 
sides  is  manifested  a  tendency  to  gauge  human  life  and 
endeavour  by  fresh  standards,  and  "  the  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new." 

A  spirit  of  criticism  is  abroad,  and  is  applied  impar- 
tially to  all  branches  of  knowledge.  The  teaching  of  the 
Church  herselt  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
At  the  hands  of  critics  within  her  pale,  rather  than  at 
those  of  professed  sceptics,  this  criticism  has  struck  at 
the  very  foundations  o(  those  doctrines  and  dogmas  on 
which  her  whole  teaching  is  based,  and  the  very 
existence  of  religion  would  appear  to  many  to  be  placed 
in  jeopardy. 

Faced  by  such  a  crisis  in  the  world  o[  thought,  it  is 
well  that  the  seeker  after  truth  should  carefully  review 
the  present  position,  and  make  some  endeavour  to 
discover  whether,  amid  the  ruins  of  a  crumbling 
theology,  there  may  vet  be  found  some  sure  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  larger  faith,  and  provide  a  due  meed 
of  inspiration  for  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  It  behoves 
him  to  examine  all  things  by  the  clear  light  oi'  reason, 
and  so  endeavour  to  winnow  the  chaff  oi  fiction  from  the 
solid  grain  oi  fact  ;  for  thus,  and  thus  onlv,  can  some 
measure  ol  truth  be  arrived  at  in  dealing  with  the  great 
problems  ol  life. 

The  eternal  riddle  involved  in  the  question  as  to  what 
man  is,  whence  he  comes,  and  whither  he  goes,  has  ever 
exercised  the  human  mind.  The  riddle  still  awaits 
solution. 
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I. 

Since  that  distant  time,  far  back  in  the  remote  ages  of 
the  past,  when  first  there  dawned  on  the  awakening  mind 
of  man  some  vague  sense  of  the  mystery  of  things,  the 
great  problems  of  existence  have  ever  afforded  an 
unlimited  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  imagination,  and 
proved  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  speculation  in  his 
efforts  to  find  some  solution  of  the  world-old  riddle. 

What  is  he?  Whence  does  he  come?  Whither  does  he 
go  ?  These  questions  have  ever  presented  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  ;  and  legends  and 
mythologies,  religions  and  philosophies,  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  attempts  made  throughout  the  ages  to 
find  some  answer  to  the  eternal  problems  of  existence. 

At  first  man's  theories  were  but  mere  figments  of  his 
imagination,  and  it  is  not  until  about  five  hundred  years 
before  our  era  that  we  note  in  the  thought  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  some  departure  from  the  traditional 
theory  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  faith  of  the  Greeks  was  then  being  out- 
grown, and,  as  Mr.  Buckle  says  :  "  In  Greece,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  imagination 
was  in  some  degree  tempered  and  confined  by  the  under- 
standing."1 They  began  to  deal  with  the  known,  and 
to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  observation  and  scepticism, 
with  the  result  that  some  attempt  was  made  to  formulate 
a  monistic  conception  of  the  universe,  and  conclusions 
were  reached  clearly  foreshadowing  certain  of  the  more 
generally  accepted  doctrines  of  modern  science.  Inte- 
resting as  this  point  is,  it  must  not,  however,  be  pressed 
too  closely  ;  for,  while  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
philosophers  of  old  represented  the  outcome  of  pure 
speculation,  the  results  reached  by  the  methods  of  modern 
science  are,  on  the  contrary,  based  upon  the  surer  foun- 
dations of  observation  and  experiment.  And  neither 
would  this   ancient  Greek    philosophy  appear    to    have 

1   His  tu  ry  of  Civ  ilisa  I  in  n . 
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been  in  any  way  borrowed  from  those  Eastern  nations 
with  which  the  Greeks  were  brought  into  contact, 
although  it  remains  more  than  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  and  mathematics  which  they  derived 
from  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  sources  did  considerably 
affect  their  thought. 

It  was  by  Thales,  the  first  of  the  cosmologists,  that 
geometry  was  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  in  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era.  He  taught  that  "  nothing 
comes  into  being  out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  passes 
away  into  nothing";  and,  asking  the  question,  "What 
is  the  world  made  of?"  postulated  water  as  the  perma- 
nent and  primary  substance. 

To  the  philosopher  Democritus  of  Abdera,  a  con- 
temporary of  Socrates,  is  credited  the  formulation  of  an 
atomic  theory  which  links  the  old  Greek  thought  with 
present-day  speculation.  Atoms  and  empty  space  he 
maintained  to  be  the  only  two  things  in  existence  ;  the 
former,  uncaused  and  existing  from  all  eternity,  being 
infinite  in  number  and  variety.  It  was  through  the 
collisions  of  the  atoms,  and  the  entanglement  of  those 
of  similar  shape  and  like  form,  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  supposed  to  have  arisen.  He  taught  that  these 
combinations  of  atoms  are  the  result  of  mechanical  laws, 
and  the  means  whereby  are  produced,  not  only  organic 
forms,  but  all  the  complex  phenomena  connected  with 
sensation  and  thought. 

It  was,  however,  the  philosopher  Empedocles  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  combination  and  separation  of 
atoms  as  being  caused  by  the  action  upon  them  of  Love 
and  Strife.  He  recognised  four  eternal  elements  or 
"roots  of  all  things" — Eire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water — 
which  are  acted  upon  by  the  uniting  and  separating 
forces,  Love  and  Strife.  These  he  represented  to  be  not 
incorporeal  forces,  but  corporeal  elements,  like  the  other 
four  ;  while  to  the  varying  combinations  01  these 
four  elements  he  attributed  the  forms  of  living  things. 
By  a  kind  o(  survival  of  the  fittest,  animal  organisms 
were  supposed  to  be  evolved  from  all  sorts  of  monstrous 
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forms  ;  while  in  plants  he  not  only  discovered  the  two 
sexes  to  be  combined,  but  also  attributed  to  them  desire, 
sensation,  and  a  capacity  for  pleasure  and  pain. 

Epicurus,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  school  of 
Epicurean  philosophy,  and  an  expounder  of  the  atomic 
theory,  based  his  scheme  of  physics  on  the  system  of 
Democritus. 

Like  the  latter  philosopher,  he  postulated  atoms  and 
empty  space  as  the  only  two  things  in  existence,  main- 
taining all  things,  even  thought  itself,  to  be  alike 
compounds  of  atoms.  Space  he  regarded  as  infinite, 
and  containing  an  illimitable  number  of  indestructible 
and  indivisible  atoms,  which  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion.  From  the  combinations  of  these  atoms  arise 
fresh  worlds,  which  are  themselves  continually  under- 
going a  process  of  dissolution  and  re-creation. 

He  opposed  the  dualistic  teaching  of  Plato  with  regard 
to  mind  and  matter,  and  took  a  materialistic  view  of  the 
soul  of  man,  which  he  regarded  as  a  finer  species  of 
body,  composed  of  fine  particles  disseminated  throughout 
the  whole  frame.  In  his  opinion,  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  involves  that  of  the  soul,  while  he  maintained  that 
death  is  nothing  to  us,  "since  when  we  are,  death  is  not; 
and  when  death  is,  we  are  not." 

The  existence  of  the  gods  he  did  not  deny,  regarding 
them  as  on  a  higher  plane  than  humanity,  but  in  them- 
selves products  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  no  sense 
the  rulers  of  man's  destiny  or  the  controllers  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature. 

To  the  great  Roman  Lucretius,  born  some  ninety 
years  before  our  era,  is  due  the  revival  of  the  philosophy 
of  Democritus.  Like  his  great  predecessor,  he  denied 
that  anything  can  come  out  of  nothing,  while  he  affirmed 
that  nothing  in  existence  can  be  destroyed,  the  first 
beginning  of  things,  the  atoms,  being  indestructible. 
That  there  exists  any  intelligent  design  at  the  heart  of 
things  he  would  not  admit,  an  all-sufficing  cause  being 
found,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  collisions  of  the  atoms.  He 
it  was  who  formulated  the  conception  of  the  rise  of  man 
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from  a  primitive  condition  of  savagery,  while  in  his 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  belief  in  immortality  he 
foreshadowed  to  a  certain  extent  the  ghost  theory  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  introduction  by  Plato 
of  a  system  inculcating  a  dualistie  view  of  body  and  soul 
was  the  cause  of  a  reaction  that  set  in  against  the 
monistic  conception  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  and 
the  school  of  thought  established  by  them  gradually 
languished  and  declined.  Although  the  influence  on 
thought  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  has  been  well-nigh 
universal,  and  produced  a  marked  effect  on  Christian 
theology,  it  was  the  inductive  method  of  Aristotle, 
revived  in  later  years  by  Bacon,  that  finally  proved  the 
means  leading  to  a  sure  and  rapid  progress  in  scientific 
thought  and  discovery.  Aristotle  may,  indeed,  be  called 
the  forerunner  of  modern  science,  inasmuch  as  his  method 
was  based  upon  observation  and  induction  ;  and  to  the 
fact  that  his  works  survived  the  Ages  of  Faith  we  owe  it 
that  the  light  of  knowledge  was  never  utterly  extin- 
guished. It  was  during  the  period  when  Aristotle  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
his  former  pupil,  was  pursuing  his  triumphal  career. 
The  year  323  before  our  era  witnessed,  however,  the 
death  of  the  great  monarch  at  Babylon,  and  on  the 
subsequent  division  ol  the  empire  by  the  Macedonian 
generals,  Ptolcmv,  a  son  of  King  Philip  and  the 
companion  of  Alexander,  became  first  governor  and 
then  king  of  Egypt,  lie  established  his  capital  at 
Alexandria,  the  foundations  of  which  city  had  been  laid 
by  Alexander;  and  there,  under  his  beneficent  rule  and 
that  of  his  successors,  science  and  learning  made  rapid 
progress,  the  city  becoming  a  centre  ol  light  and 
learning.  The  celebrated  Museum,  the  birthplace  ot 
modern  science,  was  commenced  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and 
completed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  In  it  was  the 
great  library,  containing  some  400,000  volumes.  It  was 
here  that  Euclid  produced  his  works,  and  Archimedes 
made  the  discovery  of  the  theory  ot  the  lever.    Alexandria 
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became,  indeed,  the  centre  of  civilisation  ;  but  Egypt, 
ere  long,  was  destined  to  pass  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  with  the  consequent  introduction 
of  the  old  superstitions  science  and  learning  languished 
and  declined. 

During  the  time  that  intellectual  activity  at  Alexandria 
was  at  its  zenith,  Christianity  was  struggling  for 
supremacy  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  with  the  rival 
worships  of  Adonis,  Attis,  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  the 
Persian  cult  of  Mithra,  which  last  gained  popularity  in 
the  Roman  army,  spread  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
eventually  became  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  victory  of  Christianity  over  the 
rival  cults  was,  however,  rendered  complete  by  the 
attainment  of  political  power  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine;  and  the  triumph  of  the  Church  was  still  further 
assured  by  the  passing  of  a  series  of  Imperial  decrees 
for  the  suppression  of  all  religions  but  Christianity. 
This  faith,  which  was  destined  to  prove  such  a  potent 
factor  in  the  future  of  Western  civilisation,  derives  both 
from  Judaism  and  the  old  pagan  religions.  Whether, 
however,  the  ideas  for  which  it  stands  crystallised  around 
the  figure  of  an  historic  Jesus,  or  whether,  as  Mr. 
Robertson  suggests,  "  the  roots  of  the  historic  Christian 
cult  go  back  to  an  immemorial  Semitic  antiquity,  when 
already  the  name  of  Jesus  was  divine,"1  remains  still  an 
open  question.  However  this  may  be,  the  new  religion 
found,  among  the  slaves  and  poorer  freed-men,  who  had 
remained  to  a  large  degree  unaffected  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy — at  that  period  proving  itself  so 
potent  an  influence  in  the  social  and  moral  regeneration 
of  the  more  cultivated  citizens  of  the  Empire — a  suitable 
soil  for  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth2  ;  a  growth  destined, 
however,  to  carry  it  farther  and  farther  away  from  that 
simplicity  and  sweet  reasonableness  which  characterise 
so  strongly  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.      It  is 

1  A  Short  History  of  Christianity. 

-   The  Bible  in  Europe,  by  Mr.  J.  McCabe. 
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to  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  Church  that  we  have, 
in  large  measure,  to  attribute  that  suppression  of  all 
originality  of  thought  which  formed  such  a  marked 
feature  of  the  Ages  of  Faith  ;  and  that  some  such  result 
was  inevitable  becomes  abundantly  clear  when  we 
realise  that  the  Church  regarded  all  problems  other  than 
those  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
as  of  minor  importance  ;  while  in  the  Scriptures  she 
claimed  to  possess  a  complete  revelation  embracing 
all  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  in  the  light  of  which 
the  solution  of  all  the  great  world-riddles  was  to  be 
sought.  The  spread  of  a  narrow  and  sectarian  spirit 
was  clearly  incompatible  with  all  independence  and 
freedom  of  thought,  and  the  conflict  between  the  theo- 
logians and  the  pagan  philosophers  finally  culminated 
in  the  brutal  murder  of  Hypatia,  which  dark  deed  marks 
the  close  of  Greek  philosophic  thought  in  Alexandria. 
Its  ultimate  eclipse  dates  from  the  closing  of  the  Athenian 
schools  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  year 
525  of  our  era. 

The  final  extinction  of  the  old  Greek  thought  and 
learning  marks  the  beginning  of  a  long  era  of  clerical 
domination  and  oppression,  during  which  all  intellectual 
activity  was  directed  into  certain  well-defined  channels, 
and  made  to  conform  to  pre-established  dogmatic 
conclusions.  The  whole  mediaeval  view  of  life  stood 
for  the  repression  of  individuality,  and,  although  thought 
was  still  active,  it  was  employed  to  no  useful  purpose  or 
end.  So  trammelled  and  confined  were  the  intellectual 
faculties  that  it  was  possible  for  a  great  intellect  like 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  to  make  the  assertion  that 
"  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  inhabitants  on  the 
opposite  side  oi  the  earth,  since  no  such  race  is  recorded 
in  Scripture  among  the  descendants  ot  Adam."  All 
independent  scientific  thought  that  did  not  harmonise 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Aristotle  was 
discouraged  and  suppressed.  The  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  was  over  all,  and  the  theologians  usurped  the 
place  of  the  philosophers  of  old.     Such,  then,  was  the 
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intellectual  atmosphere  into  which  Europe  was  plunged, 
until  that  time  when  men  became  vitalised  by  a  new 
spirit  and  imbued  with  a  new  conception  of  life  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance — that  wonderful  period  in  the 
history  of  Europe  which  stands  for  the  breaking  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  idea  of  universal  empire.  It  was  typical 
of  a  complete  revolution  in  men's  thought  with  regard 
to  themselves  and  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  The 
teaching  of  the  Schoolmen  was  repudiated,  and  a  new 
scientific  spirit  arose  which  impelled  men  to  investigate 
and  study  for  themselves  those  natural  phenomena 
which  on  all  sides  claimed  their  attention. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  uprise  of  Moham- 
medanism had  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the 
fortunes  oi  the  Church.  The  new  faith  spread  rapidly 
from  east  to  west,  and  with  it  were  carried  the  works  of 
the  old  Greek  philosophers,  translated  into  the  Arabic 
tongue.  With  the  capture  of  Granada  in  1492  the  rule 
of  the  Moors  came  to  an  end,  but  not  before  a  knowledge 
of  G  reek  thought  had  been  spread  among  the  Christians 
by  means  of  the  translation  into  Latin  of  the  works  o( 
man}-  scholars  and  thinkers.  It  was  soon  after  this  that 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  Magellan  (1519) 
proved  the  falsity  o(  the  teaching  of  the  theologians  in 
regard  to  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  while  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  vet  again  rudely  shaken  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  astronomer  Copernicus,  who,  in 
demonstrating  the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of  our  system, 
dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy. 
It  was  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  in  1543,  that  the 
work  ol  the  great  astronomer  saw  the  light  oi'  day,  and 
to  this  fact  alone  was  due  his  escape  from  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition.  It  fell  to  the  lot  oi'  his  illustrious 
successor,  Giordano  Bruno,  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of 
unorthodoxv  in  scientific  thought.  For  expounding  the 
theory  oi'  Copernicus  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Rome  on 
February  17th,  1600. 

The  new  departure  in  learning  could  not,  however,  be 
suppressed,  and  the  great  discoveries  of  the  age,  notably 
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the  heliocentric  system  of  astronomy  and  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe,  together  with  the  invention  of 
the  printing  press  and  the  production  of  cheap  paper, 
proved  potent  factors  in  enlarging  men's  outlook  on  life 
and  in  developing  the  thought  of  the  age.  It  was 
now  that  a  great  philosopher  and  scientist  arose 
in  the  person  of  Francis  Bacon,  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  then  orthodox  methods  employed  in  scientific 
research,  enunciated  his  great  principle  of  inductive 
inquiry,  whereby  alone  can  any  certainty  be  attained  in 
the  search  for  truth.  Me  was  the  real  founder  of  modern 
science,  and  from  that  clay  her  votaries  have  proceeded 
from  triumph  to  triumph  in  their  glorious  mission  of 
benefiting  and  uplifting  humanity;  and  with  increased 
knowledge  will  come  yet  greater  power,  so  that,  glancing 
back'  over  the  vast  results  already  achieved,  it  would 
be  rash  indeed  to  set  any  bounds  to  future  progress. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  and  superficial  review  of  the 
development  of  thought  throughout  the  ages,  we  find 
that  the  mind  of  man  has  always  been  busily  occupied 
in  speculating  on  the  great  world-riddles.  Original 
thought  and  speculation,  checked  and  suppressed  in  one 
direction,  have  burst  forth  with  renewed  vigour  else- 
where. Theory  after  theory  has  been  advanced,  has  held 
the  field  for  a  while,  and  been  abandoned  in  the  light  of 
further  knowledge.  Man's  knowledge  of  and  control 
over  the  forces  of  nature  have  increased  in  an 
unprecedented  manner  during  the  last  century  ;  but  is 
he  any  nearer  than  the  philosophers  o(  old  to  a  solution 
of  the  mystery  surrounding  his  existence  and  destiny? 
What  is  he?  whence  does  he  come?  whither  does  he  go? 

If. 

A  veritable  revolution  in  the  whole  thought  o(  man 
with  regard  to  his  outlook  on  the  universe  was  wrought 
by  the  discoveries  ol  the  astronomer  Copernicus  and  his 
successor,  Giordano  Bruno. 

The  latter  regarded  our  solar  system  as  but  one  among 
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countless  others,  while  he  formulated  the  opinion  that 
the  universe  consists  of  innumerable  systems  of  suns, 
around  which  suns  attendant  planets  wheel  their  courses. 
The  apparently  fixed  stars,  also,  he  declined  to  believe 
are  really  so,  the  available  evidence  for  that  proposition 
not  being,  to  his  mind,  sufficiently  conclusive,  "  because 
at  such  enormous  distances  the  motions  become  difficult 
to  estimate,  and  it  is  only  by  long  observation  that  we 
can  determine  if  any  of  these  move  round  each  other,  or 
what  other  motions  they  may  have." 

It  was,  however,  the  astronomer  Galileo  who,  by 
means  of  the  telescope,  detected  the  presence  of 
innumerable  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  who 
resolved  the  Milky  Way  into  a  vast  collection  of 
separate  stars,  while  by  his  discovery  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  he  provided  a  good  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  theory.  For  his  vigorous  assertion 
of  Copernican  principles  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Holy  Inquisition  at  Rome,  and  under  threat  of 
torture  compelled  to  renounce  and  abjure  his  heretical 
opinions. 

The  revolution  in  thought  inaugurated  by  these 
momentous  discoveries  could  not,  however,  be  stayed, 
and  it  deepened  and  became  more  widespread  with  the 
further  growth  of  knowledge  respecting  the  phenomena 
of  nature — a  growth  which  bore  fruit  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  birth  of  those  important  discoveries 
which  have  stamped  that  period  as  one  marking  a 
new  era  in  scientific  thought.  It  was  then  that  an 
unparalleled  advance  was  made  in  all  branches  of 
science  ;  but  the  two  great  generalisations  that  stand 
out  above  all  others  are  those  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Conservation  of  Energy  and  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
Origin  of  Species. 

It  is  to  Mayer,  in  [842,  that  we  owe  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  which 
shows  the  sum  of  energy  in  the  universe  to  be  a  fixed 
quantity,  but  in  process  o(  constant  transformation. 
While  there  is  seen  to  be  an  unceasing  change  of  energy 
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from  rest  to  motion  and  motion  to  rest,  and,  moreover, 
an  incessant  transformation  from  one  form  to  another, 
yet  no  energy  is  ever  lost,  none  ever  disappears  from 
the  universe.  It  is  neither  created,  nor  does  it  suffer 
destruction. 

Professor  Tyndall,  dealing  with  this  subject  in  the 
celebrated  Belfast  Address,  says  :  "  Long  in  advance  of 
all  definite  experiment  upon  the  subject  the  constancy 
and  indestructibility  of  matter  had  been  affirmed  ;  and 
all  subsequent  experience  justified  the  affirmation. 
Mayer  extended  the  attribute  of  indestructibility  to 
energy,  applying  it  in  the  first  instance  to  inorganic, 
and  afterwards,  with  profound  insight,  to  organic  nature. 
The  vegetable  world,  though  drawing  all  its  nutriment 
from  invisible  sources,  was  proved  incompetent  to 
generate  anew  either  matter  or  force.  Its  matter  is  for 
the  most  part  transmuted  gas  ;  its  force  transmuted 
solar  force.  The  animal  world  was  proved  to  be  equally 
uncreative,  all  its  motive  energies  being  referred  to  the 
combustion  of  its  food.  The  activity  of  each  animal,  as 
a  whole,  was  proved  to  be  the  transferred  activity  of  its 
molecules.  The  muscles  were  shown  to  be  stores  of 
mechanical  energy,  potential  until  unlocked  by  the 
nerves,  and  then  resulting  in  muscular  contractions." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  in 
establishing  the  reign  of  universal  law,  has  proved  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  revolutionising  man's  thought 
with  regard  to  all  ultimate  questions.  Deity  is  driven 
further  and  further  back  into  that  dim  region  which  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  knowledge.  Amid  the  play  of 
universal  law  is  no  room  for  the  old  conception  of  a 
God  ever  busily  at  work  designing,  creating,  managing, 
adapting.  Such  a  conception  may  no  longer  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  facts,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Lucretius,  "  Nature  is  seen  to  do  all  things  spon- 
taneously of  herself  without  help  from  the  gods." 
Given  matter  and  force,  the  manifold  phenomena  of  the 
universe  appear  as  the  result  of  unvarying  law,  a  chain 
of  sequence  which,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  has  never 
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been  violated.  The  universe  is,  indeed,  comparable  to 
a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  wheels  moving 
within  wheels  in  seeming  confusion,  but  all  really 
working  together  as  one  harmonious  whole,  self- 
contained,  self-sufficient,  and  independent  of  any  inter- 
ference from  without,  the  whole  under  the  sway  of  a  law 
of  inexorable  necessity. 

But  if  the  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy 
demonstrated  the  reign  of  law  throughout  the  inorganic 
world,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  as  elaborated  by 
Darwin,  established  it  as  equally  valid  in  the  organic 
world.  The  one  generalisation  demonstrates  the  means, 
and  the  other  the  method,  whereby  things  as  we  now 
see  them  have  been  gradually  evolved. 

It  was  Lamarck  who  first  maintained  the  theory  of  the 
common  descent  of  all  organisms  from  a  few  primitive 
forms,  which  had  themselves  been  evolved  by  spon- 
taneous generation  from  inorganic  matter.  lie  laid 
much  stress  on  heredity  and  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment as  the  means  whereby  organisms  attain  their 
varying  forms.  Darwin  revived  this  teaching,  but 
brought  forward  his  theory  of  Natural  Selection  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  species.  The  Darwinian  theory 
deals,  of  course,  with  but  one  phase  of  evolution.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  terrestrial 
life,  but  shows  how  the  countless  species  of  animals  and 
plants  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  modification 
of  one,  or  at  most  a  few  primitive  types.  Given  the 
primary  forms,  it  traces  the  subsequent  evolution  of  all 
animals  and  plants  by  virtue  of  the  great  principle  of 
Natural  Selection,  acting  as  the  process  by  which  the 
fittest  survive  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence.  To  quote 
Mr.  Darwin's  own  words  :  "  As  many  more  individuals 
of  each  species  are  being  born  than  can  possibly  survive, 
and  as,  consequently,  there  is  a  frequently  recurring 
struggle  for  existence,  it  follows  that  any  being,  if  it 
vary,  however  slightly,  in  a  manner  profitable  to  itself 
under  the  complex  conditions  of  life,  will  have  a  better 
chance  o(  surviving,  and  thus  being  naturally  selected. 
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And  afterwards,  from  the  strong  principle  of  inheritance, 
any  selected  variety  will  tend  to  propagate  its  new  and 
modified  form."  There  are  two  primary  factors  in  this 
process  of  evolution — namely,  heredity  and  variability. 
Heredity  expresses  the  tendency  of  the  organism  togrow  in 
the  likeness  of  its  parents.  Every  animal  inherits  the  same 
form,  structure,  and  peculiarities  forming  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  species.  Thus  the  offspring  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  any  one  species  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
the  offspring  of  the  individuals  of  a  distinct  species. 
Besides  form  and  structure,  there  is  also  a  tendency  to 
inherit  any  prominent  feature  or  distinctive  charac- 
teristic marking  the  parent  form,  and  this  peculiarity 
may  be  directly  inherited,  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  only 
show  itself  in  the  course  of  subsequent  generations. 
Now,  while  the  young  of  every  species  develop  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  heredity,  they  yet  exhibit  a 
tendency  towards  minor  variations  from  the  parent  form. 
Thus,  no  two  members  of  the  human  family  are  identi- 
cally alike  ;  while,  to  take  another  example,  although  to 
the  casual  observer  the  similarity  existing  between  the 
units  of  a  flock  of  sheep  is  such  as  to  render  them  indis- 
tinguishable one  from  another,  yet,  to  the  trained  eye  of 
the  shepherd,  each  individual  is  stamped  by  some  slight 
variation  rendering  it  distinct  from  its  fellows.  It  is  by 
studying  these  variations,  and  selecting  those  favourable 
to  his  purpose,  that  the  stock-breeder  is  enabled  to 
develop  his  herd  along  any  particular  line,  albeit  the 
true  cause  of  the  variations  remains  quite  beyond  the 
present  knowledge  of  science.1  Now,  the  tendency  of 
the  animal  world   is  to  increase  out  o(  all   proportion   to 


1  .Many  and  varied  opinions  have  been  hold  wiih  regard  ,n  ''u>  origin 
of  variations,  but  thov  would  all  appear  lo  bo  of  a  tentative  character, 
and  no  very  definite  conclusion  lias  vet  been  arrived  at  in  the  many 
attempted  solutions  o(  the  problem.  When,  however,  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  individual  lite  begins  not  onlvin  an  in!  ermin^im,  oI\ 
butions  received  directly  from  the  parents,  but  that  legacies  through 
the  parents  Irom  a  ion-'  and  remote  line  ^l  ancestor",  have  also  to  be 
taken  into  account,  some  :^:.;  seems  to  be  throw:;  on  the  n'obiem.  At 
the  same  time,  it  remains  true  thai  the  real  nature  and  origin  ol  varia- 
tions remains  at  present  beyond  the  knowledge  of  science. 

C 
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the  available  food  supply.  While  this  latter  maintains 
a  constant  average,  the  descendants  of  any  single  pair 
of  animals  would,  provided  no  limit  was  placed  upon 
their  increase,  be  unable,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries, 
to  find  standing-room  on  the  earth.  The  available  food 
supply  forms  the  factor  determining  this  limit,  setting 
up,  as  it  does,  a  severe,  albeit  unconscious,  struggle  for 
existence,  ending  in  the  survival  of  those  that  have 
shown  themselves  in  all  respects  best  adapted  to  the 
prevailing  environment.  Every  variation  favouring  the 
individual  in  the  battle  of  life  is,  as  it  were,  seized  upon 
by  nature,  and  the  possessor  thereof  naturally  selected 
as  the  most  fit  to  perpetuate  the  race,  while  the  less 
favoured  varieties  are  ruthlessly  eliminated  in  the 
remorseless  struggle.  As  says  Tennyson,  in  that  great 
poem  often  described  as  the  "  Gospel  of  Modern 
Thought":— 

Are  God  and  Nature,  then,  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  sueli  evil  dreams? — 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

The  epoch-making  work  of  Darwin,  The  Origin  of 
Species,  demonstrating,  as  it  did,  the  reign  of  natural 
law  in  that  organic  world  hitherto  supposed  to  have 
been  directly  the  design  and  creation  o[  an  arbitrary 
Deity,  met  with  bitter  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
generally.  Time,  however,  and  the  accumulation  of 
additional  evidence  have  proved  greatly  instrumental  in 
modifying  this  antagonistic  attitude,  and  many  are  now 
even  found  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  with  their  theo- 
logical views. 

What,  then,  constitute  the  proofs  that,  in  establishing' 
the  truth  of  Darwin's  view,  have  thus  materially  aided 
in  bringing  about  this  result?  They  may  be  followed 
along  three  different  lines  of  research,  being  plainly 
indicated  in  the  geological  record,  the  science  ol  embry- 
ology, and  in  the  study  o(  rudimentary  organs. 

As  the  science  of  geology  progressed,  it  was  realised 
that  in  the  stratified    rocks   is  written   the  history  of  the 
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earth  in  past  ages  ;  and  the  idea  of  continuity  in  the 
operation  of  those  agencies,  leading  to  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  earth's  surface,  replaced  the  catastrophic 
theory  of  an  earlier  age.  It  was  seen  that  the  stratified 
rocks  form  the  monuments  recording  the  many  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  earth's  crust  during  those 
ajons  of  time  which  have  elapsed  since  it  became  suffi- 
ciently cooled  down  and  solidified  to  permit  of  vegetation 
nourishing  upon  its  surface.  They  show  how  land  and  sea 
have  successively  occupied  the  same  areas  ;  how  conti- 
nents have  come  into  beingy,  and  climates  undergone  a 
gradual  change  from  tropic  heat  to  arctic  cold  ;  while, 
furthermore,  they  point  to  a  slow  evolution  of  living 
forms,  from  the  simplest  types  in  remote  ages  to  the 
varied  and  highly-complex  organisms  now  inhabiting 
the  earth's  surface.  The  successive  strata  are  found  to 
be  each  characterised  by  their  own  peculiar  fossils,  and 
although  many  breaks  occur,  and  the  geological  record  is 
admittedly  imperfect,  yet  the  evidence  all  points  to  the  one 
great  fact,  that  the  older  the  formation,  the  more  primi- 
tive is  the  type  of  life  with  which  it  is  related.  Beginning 
at  one  end  oi  the  series  with  the  most  lowly  forms,  these 
are  found  to  merge  gradually  into  others  representing 
more  and  more  highly  organised  types,  until  the  culmi- 
nating point  is  reached  in  Nature's  greatest  masterpiece, 
Man.  And  so  does  geology,  by  disclosing  the  records 
of  a  gradual  evolution  oi'  life,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex  forms,  bear  its  silent  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Darwin's  views. 

In  the  facts  disclosed  by  students  of  the  science  of 
embryology,  another  line  of  evidence  is  discovered 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  while  a  study  of  the 
life-histories  oi  many  animals  also  affords  clear  indica- 
tions of  their  descent  from  more  primitive  types,  h  is, 
however,  in  the  embryo  before  birth  that  the  various 
stages  through  which  the  race  has  passed  during  the  long 
process  of  evolution  are  in  some  degree  demonstrated  ; 
for,  as  Professor  Haeckel  says,  "the  history  of  the  foetus 
is  a   recapitulation   oi   the   history   of   the    race."     Man 
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himself,  like  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  proceeds 
from  an  egg  which  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  any- 
other  mammal.  In  discussing  the  question  of  our 
embryonic  development  in  his  work,  The  Riddle  of  the 
Universe,  Professor  Haeckel  says  :  "  The  human  ovum, 
like  that  of  all  animals,  is  a  single  cell,  and  this  tiny 
globular  egg-cell  (about  the  120th  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
has  just  the  same  characteristic  appearance  as  that  of  all 
other  viviparous  organisms.  The  little  ball  of  proto- 
plasm is  surrounded  by  a  thick,  transparent,  finely 
reticulated  membrane,  called  the  zona  pellucida  ;  even 
the  little,  globular,  germinal  vesicle  (the  cell  nucleus), 
which  is  enclosed  in  the  protoplasm  (the  cell  body),  is  of 
the  same  size  and  the  same  qualities  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
mammals.  The  same  applies  to  the  active  spermatozoa 
of  the  male,  the  minute,  thread-like,  ciliated  cells  of 
which  millions  are  found  in  every  drop  of  the  seminal 
fluid." 

The  starting-point  of  man's  life,  then,  is  this  nucleated 
cell,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  germ-cell  of  the  female 
by  the  sperm-cell  of  the  male  marks  the  commencement 
of  those  varied  processes  finally  culminating  in  the 
production  of  the  complex  structure  of  that  highly 
developed  organism — man.  Following  impregnation, 
the  process  of  division  commences,  this  process  par- 
taking of  the  same  character  as  that  witnessed  in  the 
lowly  organism,  the  amoeba.  The  division  proceeding,  a 
cluster  of  cells  is  formed,  termed  a  "  morula  "  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  growth  and  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
cells  that  the  organs  characteristic  of  animal  life  owe 
their  origin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  develop- 
ment in  detail,  but  the  significant  fact  to  be  noted  is 
that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development  the  various 
processes  are  of  a  similar  nature,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
all  mammals,  but  also  in  that  of  all  the  vertebrates. 
Professor  Haeckel  says  :  "  The  formation  of  the 
germinal  layers  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  stem- 
cell,  the  growth  of  the  gastrula  and  of  the  later  germ- 
structures  which   succeed   it,  take   place   in   man  in  just 
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the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  higher  mammalia, 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  which  differentiate  this 
group  from  the  lower  vertebrates.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  development  these  special  characters  of  the  placentalia 
are  not  to  be  detected." 

After  the  first  four  weeks'  growth  the  embryo  of  a 
man  so  closely  resembles  that  of  a  dog  as  to  render  it 
well-nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.  In 
the  early  stages  of  growth  they  both  develop  gill-clefts,  as 
do  likewise  the  embryos  of  birds  and  reptiles.  Referring 
to  these  gill-clefts  in  the  case  of  man,  Professor  Haeckel 
says1:  "  By  a  tenacious  heredity  these  gill-clefts,  which 
have  no  meaning  except  for  our  fish-like  aquatic 
ancestors,  are  still  preserved  in  the  embryo  of  man  and 
all  the  other  vertebrates.  They  disappear  after  a  time." 
Again  :  "The  substantial  similarity  in  outer  form  and 
inner  structure  which  characterises  the  embryo  of  man 
and  other  vertebrates  in  this  early  stage  of  development 
is  an  embryological  fact  of  the  first  importance;  from  it, 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  biogeny,  we  may  show  the 
most  momentous  conclusions.  There  is  but  one  expla- 
nation of  it — heredity  from  a  common  parent  form. 
When  we  see  that  at  a  certain  stage  the  embryos  of  man 
and  the  ape,  the  dog  and  the  rabbit,  the  pig  and  the 
sheep,  although  recognisable  as  higher  vertebrates, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  the  fact  can 
only  be  elucidated  by  assuming  a  common  parentage." 

Thus,  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  is  there 
witnessed  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the 
evolution  o(  the  race,  forming  in  itself  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  descent. 

Passing  now  to  the  proofs  afforded  by  a  study  of 
rudimentary  organs,  Darwin  says  (The  Descent  of 
Man);  "  Xot  one  o(  the  higher  animals  can  be  named 
which  does  not  bear  some  part  in  a  rudimentary 
condition,  and  man  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule." 
In  the  case  o(  the   higher   animals,  the  dewclaw    of  the 

1    T/ic  Kiddle  a/ the  Universe. 
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dog  can  be  adduced  as  a  good  example  of  a  rudimentary 
organ.  Perfectly  useless  to  its  possessor,  it  unquestion- 
ably represents  a  survival  of  the  fifth  toe  with  which  the 
dog  was  originally  provided,  and  which  will  in  due 
time,  no  doubt,  be  entirely  lost.  A  similar  case  is  seen 
in  the  splint-bone  of  the  horse,  which  is  not  only 
useless,  but  frequently  proves  a  cause  of  lameness. 
The  researches  of  geologists  have  supplied  the  pedigree 
of  the  horse  from  that  early  Eocene  period  when  it  was 
represented  by  an  animal — the  Eohippus — about  the 
size  of  a  fox,  and  was  provided  with  four  hoofed  toes 
and  the  rudiments  of  a  fifth  toe.  Then  came  the 
Orohippus,  with  four  complete  toes;  while  its  descendant 
— the  Mesohippus — possessed  three  toes  and  a  rudi- 
mentary splint.  This  type  merged  by  gradual  stages 
into  the  Protohippus,  closely  resembling  the  horse,  but 
having  three  toes,  only  the  middle  one  of  which  came 
into  contact  with  the  ground  ;  and  from  this  form  was 
finally  developed  the  horse  of  the  present  day.  Beetles, 
again,  are  found  possessing  rudimentary  wings,  these 
latter  often  lying  under  wing-cases  which  remain  firmly 
glued  together.  In  the  upper  jaw  of  the  embryo  of  the 
whale  are  teeth  which  disappear  after  birth  ;  while  the 
cave-fish  have  eyes  which  are  quite  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  vision. 

In  the  case  of  man  himself,  Darwin,  in  his  work 
The  Descent  of  Man,  says  :  "  Everyone  must  have 
noticed  the  power  which  many  animals,  especially 
horses,  possess  o(  moving  or  twitching  their  skin  ;  and 
this  is  effected  by  the  '  panniculus  carnosus.'  Remnants 
of  this  muscle  in  an  efficient  state  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  our  bodies— for  instance,  the  muscle  on  the 
forehead,  by  which  the  eyebrows  are  raised." 

The  vermiform  appendix  may  be  instanced  as  an 
example  of  a  rudimentary  organ,  useless  to  man,  but 
frequently  placing  his  life  in  jeopardy  ;  while,  again,  in 
the  "os  coccyx"  are  seen  four  vertebne  of  a  tail.  In 
reference  to  this,  Darwin  says  :  "  At  an  early 
embryonic   period   it  is   free,   and   projects    beyond    the 
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lower    extremities Even    after    birth    it    has    been 

known,  in  certain  rare  and  anomalous  cases,  to  form  a 
small  external  rudiment  of  a  tail."  These  varied 
examples,  drawn  from  the  sciences  of  geology  and 
embryology,  together  with  the  facts  derived  from  the 
study  of  rudimentary  organs,  are  instanced  as  forming 
part  of  a  great  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been 
accumulated  in  support  of  that  theory  of  descent  which 
has  proved  so  instrumental  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
operation  of  unvarying  law  in  the  organic  world. 

III. 

According  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  the  countless 
species  of  the  animal  and  plant  worlds  are  regarded  as 
descended  "from  one  or  a  few  primordial  types";  and 
the  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  it  be  possible  to 
differentiate  between  these  two  worlds.  Does  not  the 
one  merge  insensibly  into  the  other?  It  would,  indeed, 
appear  quite  impossible  to  point  to  any  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.  In  the  lowest  forms  of 
plant  life,  such  as  the  unicellular  algre,  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  renewing  its 
substance  from  inorganic  material  drawn  from  the 
medium  in  which  the  plants  live.  Under  the  influence 
of  light,  acting  on  the  corpuscles  of  chlorophyll,  subtle 
chemical  changes  are  effected  in  the  cell,  resulting  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen  being 
set  free  while  the  carbon  combines  with  the  elements 
ot  water  to  form  carbohydrates,  and  with  those  of 
atmospheric  ammonia  to  form  albuminoid  compounds. 
In  the  lowest  forms  oC  animal  life,  where  the  minute 
body  consists  o[  a  homogeneous  and,  apparently, 
structureless  particle  o\'  protoplasm,  the  metabolism  is 
of  an  opposite  character— that  is  to  say,  the  organisms 
are  not  endowed  with  the  power  ot  renewing  their 
substance  by  the  assimilation  ot  inorganic  elements, 
but  are  dependent  lor  so  doing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  plant  life. 
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In  this  characteristic  distinction  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  plant  and  animal  life  was  thought  to  have  been 
found,  but  the  barrier  is  broken  down  by  the  fact  that 
the  leafless  parasites  draw  their  nourishment  from  the 
tissues  of  their  hosts,  and  the  fungi  from  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  while  in  the 
common  sun-dew  is  seen  a  plant  possessing  an 
organisation  adapted  both  to  the  entrapping  and 
digestion  of  minute  forms  of  animal  life. 

Again,  the  Mycetozoa,  those  lowly  forms  inhabiting 
the  border-land  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms, 
present  the  phenomenon  of  organisms  passing  through 
one  stage  of  their  existence  as  animals  and  the  other  as 
plants.  In  the  face  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
above  examples,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Huxley,  that  "  the  difference  between 
animal  and  plant  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind,  and 
that  the  problem  whether,  in  a  given  case,  an  organism 
is  an  animal  or  a  plant,  may  be  essentially  insoluble." 

The  descent,  then,  of  all  species  of  animals  and 
plants  from  one  or  a  few  primitive  types  may  be 
considered  as  proven  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
while  the  weight  of  evidence  remains  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  probability  of  their  common  descent  from  one 
primordial  type  of  life.  But  can  we  stop  there?  If  the 
weight  of  evidence  leads  us  to  the  adoption  of  the  theory 
of  a  common  origin  for  all  forms  of  organic  life,  does 
not  the  need  for  continuity  compel  us  to  bridge  the  gulf 
separating  organic  life  from  inorganic  matter?  Need- 
less to  say,  it  must  be  in  thought  only,  for  here  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  region  beyond  the  present  range  of  proof. 
At  any  moment,  however,  fresh  light  may  be  shed  upon 
this  problem,  in  view  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Burke, 
of  Cambridge,  who,  by  the  exposure  to  the  action  of 
radium  of  tubes  containing  a  thoroughly  sterilised 
mixture  of  bouillon  and  gelatine,  claims  to  have 
discovered  therein  minute  globular  bodies,  exhibiting 
one  of  the  most  well-marked  characteristics  of  all  lowly 
forms   of  life — namely,   that  of   division   after  a  certain 
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period  of  growth.  These  experiments,  however,  require 
confirmation  ;  and,  before  any  final  solution  of  the 
question  can  be  reached,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  these  lowly  forms  of  life  from 
inorganic  matter,  instead  of  from  sterilised  mixtures  of 
bouillon  and  gelatine.  Whatever  discoveries  may 
await  us  in  the  future,  it  remains  that  there  exists  no 
evidence,  at  present,  of  the  production  of  life  from 
inorganic  matter.  The  problem  may  be  quickly  solved, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  those  conditions  necessary  for 
the  evolution  of  life  from  inorganic  matter  perchance 
occurred  only  during  some  remote  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  thus  leaving  the  whole  question  for  ever 
enshrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery.  In  his  lecture 
entitled  "  Biogenesis  and  Abiogenesis "  Professor 
Huxley  says  :  "  If  it  were  given  me  to  look  beyond  the 
abyss  of  geologically  recorded  time  to  the  still  more 
remote  period  when  the  earth  was  passing  through 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  which  it  can  no  more 
see  again  than  a  man  can  recall  his  infancy,  I  should 
expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  living  proto- 
plasm from  not  living  matter."  Should  the  experiments 
conducted  by  Dr.  Chunder  Bose  be  confirmed,  yet 
additional  evidence  of  the  fundamental  unity  under- 
lying animate  and  inanimate  nature  will  be  forthcoming. 
In  his  work  entitled  Response  in  the  Living  unci  Non- 
Living,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  matter,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  is  controlled  by  the  same 
physiological  laws.  After  describing  how  the  uni- 
cellular organisms,  such  as  the  amcelxe,  and  the 
specialised  cells  connected  with  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  respond  to  the  influence  of  stimuli — mechanical, 
chemical,  and  electrical — he  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that 
the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
organisms,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  how  much  the 
same  sort  of  reaction  occurs  in  the  ease  o(  metals.  In 
some  instances  evidence  of  fatigue  was  produced  by 
long  stimulation,  while  certain  chemical  reagents  were 
found  to  act  like  a  poison   in  destroying  the  power  of 
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reaction,  although  by  small  doses  the  response  might 
be  increased.  Again,  recent  discoveries  have  compelled 
scientists  to  modify  their  views  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
indestructibility  of  the  atom.  From  the  time  of  the 
formulation  of  the  atomic  theory  by  Dalton,  until  recent 
years,  the  atom  had  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
ultimate,  indivisible  unit  of  matter.1  In  the  light  of 
more  recent  knowledge,  however,  this  hypothesis  can 
no  longer  be  maintained,  since  from  the  phenomena 
attending  the  radio-activity  of  matter  it  would  appear 
that  the  latter  is  being  gradually  radiated  into  space, 
and  must  eventually,  unless  some  counteracting  process 
be  at  work,  become  dissipated  throughout  space  in  the 
form  of  electrons.  The  electron  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  primordial  atom,  while  matter  itself  is  being 
reduced  to  an  electrical  phenomenon.  Can  we,  then, 
any  longer  hold  matter  to  be  dead  and  inert?  Does  not 
the  evidence  rather  point  to  the  fact  that  the  universe 
may,  indeed,  be  a  manifestation  of  life? 

Again,  the  spectroscope  has  revealed  to  us  the  essential 
oneness  of  matter  throughout  the  visible  universe,  demon- 
strating, as  it  does,  the  identity  of  the  material  com- 
posing our  planet  and  that  of  the  remotest  stars  in  space  ; 
while,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  "The  same  law  that  governs 
the  motions  of  a  grain  of  dust,  or  light  of  a  glow-worm's 
lamp,  is  shown  to  preside  over  the  march  o(  the  most 
majestic  planet,  or  the  fire  oC  the  most  distant  sun." 
All  things  are  compounded  of  the  same  material 
arranged  in  different  ways,  and  all  are  equally  under 
the  sway  of  inexorable  law.  In  the  gaseous  nebulae  we 
are  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of  worlds  in  the 
making  ;  dark  bodies  rushing  through  space  tell  of 
worlds  outworn,  vet  destined,  perhaps,  through  collision 
with  other  wandering  masses,  and  the  consequent 
dissipation  ot  their  particles  into  a  nebulous  mass  of 
glowing  gas,  to  continue  the  endless  drama  of  evolution. 


:    All  modern  ll  eorie-,  will]  regard  lo   t lu-   atom    imph     its    origin    from 
ether,  or  their  common  origin. 
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For  are  there  any  indications  pointing  to  the  supposition 
that  the  curtain  will  ever  be  rung  down  on   the   last  act 

of  the  cosmic  drama?  The  theory  of  entropy  has, 
indeed,  been  advanced  to  prove  that  the  time  must 
arrive  when  the  processes  now  in  operation  will  finally 
cease  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  scientific  evidence  points  to 
the  fact  that,  just  as  there  exists  no  sign  of  a  beginning, 
so  is  there  no  indication  of  any  end.  While  no 
conclusive  evidence  on  the  point  is  forthcoming,  the 
trend  of  all  that  which  is  available  encourages  belief  in 
the  infinity  and  eternity  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  points  to  the  existence  of 
one  eternal  energy.  The  discoveries  of  physicists 
indicate  the  probability  of  the  varying  aspects  of  matter 
being  but  modes  of  manifestation  of  one  primal  under- 
lying element  ;  while,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  matter  and  force  seems  assured.  All 
the  lines  of  evidence  are  seen,  indeed,  to  converge 
towards  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Unity. 

Such,  then,  are  the  momentous  and  far-reaching 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  modern  science,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  general  recognition  of  their  truth  must  render 
quite  untenable  the  position  of  orthodox  theologians. 
The  principle  of  the  Conservation  o(  Energy,  in  estab- 
lishing the  reign  of  universal  law,  has  rendered  quite 
impossible  the  old  conception  of  a  creative,  adaptive, 
and  intervening  Deity,  and  has  relegated  him  to  those 
mysterious  regions  lying  beyond  the  confines  ol  our 
consciousness.  If  a  creator  there  be,  who,  in  the 
beginning,  put  into  operation  the  complex  mechanism 
we  call  nature,  lie  has  apparently  left  it  to  work  out  its 
destiny  under  the  influence  o\  inexorable  law.  '1  he 
teaching  ol  science,  however,  points  to  no  indication  ot 
a  beginning  nor  sign  of  an  end. 

Xow,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  ol 
Energv  establishes  the  supremacy  o(  law  throughout 
the  inorganic  world,  the  Darwinian  theory  ot  descent 
introduces  the  same  conception  into  the  world  ol 
organic    life,    and    thus    comes   into  direct  conflict  with 
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the  teaching  of  the  theologians  with  regard  to  design  in 
nature. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  deposition  of  man  from  his 
unique  position  as  the  special  creation  of  God,  with  the 
breath  of  life  breathed  into  him  by  his  creator,  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  challenges  the  teaching  of  the 
theologians  on  a  most  vital  point.  Between  the  rival 
theories  of  the  fall  of  man  and  the  rise  of  man  there  is 
fixed  a  great  and  impassable  gulf.  Manifestly  both 
theories  cannot  be  true.  Theology  teaches  that  man, 
fallen  from  a  previous  high  estate,  is  reaping  a  harvest 
of  sin  and  sorrow  from  which  redemption  can  only  be 
gained  through  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Science  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  man 
has  risen,  through  dint  of  infinite  pain  and  suffering, 
from  a  brute  ancestry,  and,  noting  the  enormous 
progress  he  has  already  made,  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  time  when  the  flowing  tide  of  evolu- 
tion shall  bear  him  onwards  towards  conditions  yet 
undreamed  of. 

Science  traces  man's  progress  through  the  ages  from 
that  remote  period  in  his  history  when  first  he  parted 
company  with  his  brute  relations  ;  when,  living  in  caves 
and  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  he  struggled  for 
supremacy  with  the  formidable  creatures  that  then 
roamed  the  earth,  gaining  the  mastery,  despite  his 
feeble  strength,  by  virtue  of  superior  cunning  and  the 
advantage  given  him  by  the  use  of  the  rude  weapons 
his  hands  had  fashioned.  At  first,  roaming  the  earth  in 
solitude,  he  lived  a  life  but  little  above  the  level  of  that 
of  the  beasts  with  which  he  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
Then,  in  due  course,  that  small  measure  of  affection  he 
bestowed  upon  mate  and  offspring  would  deepen,  until, 
with  the  growing  development  of  the  social  instinct,  the 
affection  and  sympathy  which  at  first  embraced  only  the 
family  would  be  gradually  extended  to  the  tribe.  And 
so  onwards,  step  by  step,  until  to-day  we  may,  per- 
adventure,  catch  a  faint  gleam  o(  the  dawning  light 
heralding    the   approach    of  a    new   era,    when    human 
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sympathy  shall  be  strengthened  and  widened  until  it 
embraces  the  whole  of  humanity. 

However  this  may  be,  we  can  no  longer  regard  the 
universe  in  terms  of  man,  but  rather  must  we  regard 
man  in  terms  of  the  universe.  Our  thought  must 
become  cosmo-centric,  and  not  anthropocentric.  Man 
has  struggled  upwards  to  his  present  state  of  civilisation 
by  dint  of  his  own  unaided  exertions,  and  it  is  only  by 
increased  effort  in  attaining  greater  knowledge  of,  and 
control  over,  the  forces  of  nature  that  he  may  win  the 
road  to  a  yet  more  glorious  advance.  But  it  is  clear 
that,  if  man  has  risen  and  not  fallen,  the  need  of  a 
redeemer,  the  very  cornerstone  of  orthodox  theology,  is 
swept  away,  and  the  whole  superstructure  of  doctrine 
and  dogma  founded  upon  this  conception  crumbles  into 
dust.  And  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that,  whenever 
the  truth  of  a  dogma  is  seriously  called  in  question,  the 
days  of  that  dogma  are  numbered.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  adduced  by  modern  science  in  support  of  its 
teaching  with  regard  to  man,  it  becomes,  indeed, 
increasingly  difficult  to  appreciate  the  attitude  of  those 
representative  men  who  can  still  be  found  to  give  their 
allegiance  to  the  old  theory,  with  the  note  of  pessimism 
it  breathes  in  regard  to  human  nature. 

The  objection  may,  however,  be  raised  that,  granting 
the  evolution  of  man  on  his  physical  side,  there  yet 
remain  those  mental  and  moral  qualities  which,  together 
with  the  faculty  of  free  will,  still  constitute  an  impass- 
able barrier  between  him  and  the  brute  creation.  Xow, 
whatever  difficulties  this  objection  may  at  one  time  have 
raised,  the  present  growth  of  knowledge  daily  renders 
them  less  valid,  and  tends  to  establish  that  idea  of 
continuity  which  the  theory  of  evolution  demands. 
Science  now  maintains  that  not  only  has  man  acquired 
his  bodily  frame  as  the  result  of  a  long  evolutionary 
process,  but  that  his  mental  and  moral  powers  differ 
from  those  of  his  brute  relations  in  degree  rather  than 
in   kind.       Both  the  mental  and  the  moral  faculties  have 
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been  gradually  evolved  as  man  has  slowly  struggled 
upwards  from  lower  types  of  being.  If  we  take  man  at 
his  lowest  as  represented  by  certain  savage  tribes,  and 
the  animal  as  represented  by  its  highest  type  of  intel- 
ligence, the  supposed  impassable  gulf  is  seen  to  be  by 
no  means  so  wide  and  incapable  of  being  bridged  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  says  :  "'  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  no  absolute  structural  line  of  demarcation, 
wider  than  that  between  the  animals  which  immediately 
succeed  us  in  the  scale,  can  be  drawn  between  the 
animal  world  and  ourselves  ;  and  I  may  add  the 
expression  of  my  belief  that  the  attempt  to  draw  a 
psychical  distinction  is  equally  futile,  and  that  even  the 
highest  faculties  of  feeling  and  of  intellect  begin  to 
germinate  in  lower  forms  of  life." 

We  have  but  to  take  the  case  of  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  man — the  dog — to  perceive  at  once  its  incipient 
capabilities  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  love, 
memory,  attention,  curiosity,  and  reason  ;  while  few  of 
those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  mental 
processes  of  these  animals  would  be  inclined  to  deny 
them  at  least  some  rudimentary  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  a  forerunner  of  that  moral  sense  which  in  man 
has  attained  to  such  a  high  stage  of  development. 

It  is  probable  that  the  attainment  by  man  of  the 
erect  position,  with  the  consequent  freeing  of  the  hands 
for  other  purposes  than  that  of  providing  support  for 
the  body  when  walking,  together  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  power  of  speech,  have  been  the  principal  means 
whereby  his  progress  along  the  road  of  intellectual 
development  has  been  greatly  accelerated.  Despite 
this,  however,  the  position  of  man  still  remains  in  a 
sense  unique,  for  in  his  case  natural  selection  appears 
to  have  been  primarily  concerned  in  the  development 
of  his  intellectual  faculties  ;  so  that,  while  we  find  him 
close!}' connected,  as  regards  bodily  structure,  with  the 
man-like  apes,  the  divergence  along  the  line  of  intel- 
lectual capacity  remains  well-nigh  immeasurable.    While, 
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then,  he  may  no  longer  be  regarded  as  occupying  a 
distinct  position  in  the  universe — a  position  rendering 
him  superior  to  those  universal  operations  everywhere 
seen  to  be  pursuing  their  resistless  course — yet  the  recog- 
nition oi  his  descent  from  a  long  line  oi  animal 
ancestry  can  in  no  wise  detract  from  his  present  dignity, 
and  when  the  enormous  progress  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mental  faculties  comes  to  he  fully  appre- 
ciated, the  question  is  raised  as  to  what  may  not  be 
his  destiny  in  that  dim,  far-off  future  when  the  brute 
inheritance  shall  be  for  ever  cast  oil. 

The  will  oi  man,  too,  is  now  seen  to  be  determined 
by  his  inherited  character  and  the  environment  in  which 
his  lot  is  cast.  "  How  shall  a  man  escape  from  his 
ancestors?"  said  Emerson  in  his  celebrated  address  to 
divinity  students.  The  only  freedom  man  possesses  is 
the  freedom  to  act  on  the  prompting  of  desire  ;  but  this 
desire  is  determined  by  his  character  and  temperament, 
which  are  again  themselves  the  outcome  oi  heredity  and 
environment.  At  the  same  time,  man  realises  that  with 
the  growth  oi  knowledge  he  has  the  power,  within 
certain  limits,  oi  influencing  and  developing  his  char- 
acter and  controlling  his  actions,  and  in  so  far  lie  is  a 
responsible  being.  That  a  general  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  determinism  would  lead  to  a 
state  oi  moral  chaos  has  frequently  been  asserted,  but  it 
is  an  assertion  that  woidd  appear  to  have  but  little 
foundation  in  fact.  The  long  line  of  sequence  leading 
up  to  the  determination  oi  any  definite  choice  can  never 
be  iullv  known  ;  consequently,  there  will  ever  remain  to 
him  a  consciousness  oi  the  freedom  he  now  claims  to 
exercise.'  ITom  the  point  oi  view  of  the  social  reformer, 
the  full  recognition  of  the  determining  power  on  conduct 
of  heredity  and  environment  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
manv  necessary  reforms  in  our  existing  social  institutions. 
It  would,  for  instance,  be   recognised   that   our  criminal 
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population  is  in  no  sense  composed  of  normal  indi- 
vidualities, but  represents,  as  a  rule,  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  an  insane,  epileptic,  suicidal,  or  alcoholic 
heredity.  In  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  Morse 
found  a  morbid  heredity  in  the  case  of  seventy- 
seven  per  cent,  of  criminals  examined  by  him.  Such 
facts  as  these  throw  a  somewhat  curious  side  light  on 
our  present  system  of  punishment,  and,  in  some  degree, 
indicate  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  procedure  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  vice  and  crime.  It  will  not 
be  until  the  fact  becomes  fully  recognised  that  the  vast 
majority  comprising  our  criminal  class  are  not  normal 
persons,  but  the  unhappy  products  of  a  tainted  heredity 
and  vicious  environment,  that  a  more  scientific  method 
will  replace  our  present  antiquated  and  somewhat 
barbarous  system.  Thus,  then,  are  both  the  mental  and 
moral  faculties  being  brought  within  the  sweep  of 
universal  law,  and  the  last  barrier  which  theologians 
oppose  to  the  conception  of  man  as  the  outcome  of 
an  evolutionary  process,  both  on  the  physical  and 
psychical  sides,  is  being  rapidly  broken  down. 

Now,  while  the  great  generalisations  of  modern 
science  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  discrediting 
the  teaching  of  the  theologians,  the  new  light  thrown 
upon  the  marvels  of  the  universe  by  improved  methods 
of  scientific  research  has  also  materially  aided  in 
achieving  this  result.  The  universe,  as  known  to-day, 
presents  a  very  different  aspect  to  that  conception  of  it 
which  was  held  by  the  thinkers  of  old.  In  the  thought 
of  Dante,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  world  was 
conceived  as  round,  with  land  only  on  the  upper  part. 
Beneath  the  land  was  a  cavity  leading  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  which  formed  the  abode  of  Satan,  there 
imprisoned  for  ever  in  solid  ice.  Without  the  world, 
which  was  regarded  as  stationary,  were  nine  spheres, 
solid,  but,  at  the  same  time,  crystal  and  transparent. 
To  these  were  attached  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the 
planets,  which  were  carried  round  by  the  revolution  of 
the   spheres  ;   while   beyond  the   planets   were   the  fixed 
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stars.  Let  this  conception  be  contrasted  with  that 
which  holds  the  field  to-day  in  the  world  of  modern 
science. 

Our  globe  is  now  known  to  form  one  of  eight  planets 
moving  round  the  sun,  which  latter  is  itself  but  one 
among  millions  of  similar  bodies,  each  accompanied  by 
its  attendant  satellites.  While,  at  a  rough  computa- 
tion, only  some  eight  thousand  stars  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  use  of  the  best  telescopes  brings  some 
hundred  million  into  view — a  number  which,  great  as  it 
is,  pales  into  insignificance  in  face  of  the  thousands  of 
millions  which  can  now  be  recorded  by  means  of  the 
photographic  camera.  In  terms  of  the  speed  of  light, 
the  distance  from  our  earth  to  the  nearest  fixed  star,  a 
Centauri,  is  represented  by  4.3  light-years,1  while  to 
Polaris  the  distance  is  stated  to  be  some  44.0  light-years. 
Many  of  the  nebuke,  too,  are  resolved,  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  telescopes,  into  clusters  of  stars,  whose  distances 
are  inconceivably  remote  ;  while  the  spectroscope  reveals 
others  as  masses  of  glowing  gas,  from  which,  in  course 
of  time,  may  be  evolved  yet  other  systems. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  contemplation  of  the  infinitely 
great  that  brings  to  naught  the  understanding  of  man. 
The  microscope  reveals  yet  another  aspect  of  nature, 
and,  overwhelmed  as  we  must  be  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  vastness  of  the  universe,  we  are,  on  the  other, 
equally  staggered  by  the  mystery  of  the  infinitely  small. 
A  drop  of  water  reveals  a  world  teeming  with  life,  the 
dwelling-place  of  organisms  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
some,  indeed,  but  mere  specks  of  protoplasm,  others 
again  endowed  with  high  and  complex  organisations. 
The  air,  too,  is  found  to  be  teeming  with  countless 
germs,  awaiting  but  a  favourable  opportunity  to  develop 
into  active  life  ;  while  it  is  stated  that,  minute  as  are  some 
of  these  bacilli,  requiring,  indeed,  for  their  detection  the 
employment  of  lenses  of  high  power,  they  yet  probably 
form  themselves  the  dwelling-place  of  yet  other  bacilli, 

1  A  "  light-year  ''  is  5,875, 226, Sio, 000  miles. 
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as  minute  in  proportion  to  the  bodies  they  inhabit  as  are 
these  latter  to  man  himself. 

Such,  then,  is  our  view  of  the  universe  as  revealed 
by  the  light  of  modern  science  ;  and,  faced  by  these 
stupendous  mysteries,  we  can  but  repeat  the  words  of 
the  psalmist  of  old  :  "  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  me — it  is  high  ;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it."  If,  indeed, 
the  great  generalisations  of  science  are  found  to  conflict 
with  the  dogmas  of  theology,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
modern  conception  of  the  universe  is  equally  out  of 
harmony  with  those  ideas  which  formed  the  outcome  of 
the  thought  of  a  pre-scientific  age,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  the  theologians  formulated  their  teaching 
with  regard  to  man  and  his  relation  to  the  powers  of 
the  unseen  world.  This  teaching  stands  to-day  quite 
discredited  ;  but  the  new  conception,  while  rendering 
impossible  the  old  ideas,  does  but  deepen  the  under- 
lying mystery,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  new  and 
larger  faith. 

IV. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  important  conclusions  to  which 
we  have  been  led — namely,  the  reign  of  universal  law, 
the  descent  of  man  from  a  brute  ancestry,  both  on  the 
physical  and  mental  planes,  together  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  human  will — does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  science  gives  any  satisfactory  answer  to  those 
questions  which  have  ever  exercised  the  human  mind? 
While  she  compels  us  to  recognise  the  fact  of  the  reign 
of  universal  law,  thereby  rendering  impossible  the 
popular  conception  of  Deity — that  is,  of  a  God  external 
to  nature — continually  at  work  designing,  adapting", 
and  moulding  that  material  which  he  had  previously 
called  into  existence  out  of  nothing  :  a  God  standing  in 
some  special  relationship  to  his  greatest  masterpiece, 
man — in  the  relationship,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  heavenly 
father  to  his  children,  on  whose  behalf  he  might 
perchance  be  prevailed  upon  to  modify  those  laws 
everywhere  operative   in     nature — there   is   yet  a    limit 
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to  her  power:  there  remains  a  region  lying-  beyond  the 
confines  of  her  knowledge.  While  destroying  the 
conception  of  Deity  corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  a 
pre-scientific  age,  she  can  yet  offer  no  key  to  the  solution 
of  the  stupendous  mystery  underlying  all  things.  Face 
to  face  with  all  ultimate  questions,  she  is  helpless.  What 
is  this  matter  about  which  we  know  so  much,  and  yet 
really  so  little  ?  The  ultimate  nature  thereof  for  ever 
eludes  our  grasp.  Everywhere  in  the  universe  do  we 
see  the  manifestation  of  an  all-pervading  energy, 
manifest  alike  in  the  humblest  plant  and  the  mightiest 
sun  rushing  through  space  ;  but  as  to  what  that  energy 
is,  how  caused,  if  caused  at  all,  and  why  existent,  we  are 
completely  and  entirely  ignorant.  When  Tennyson 
wrote  the  lines, 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is, — 

he  had  grasped  the  very  inwardness  of  the  problem.  If, 
indeed,  he  could  know  not  only  the  outward  form  and 
qualities  which  stamp  its  individuality,  but  could  also 
grasp  that  underlying  principle  or  essence,  that 
inscrutable  power  which  constitutes  its  life,  then  would 
he  have  solved  the  mystery  of  the  universe. 

Again,  science  may  prove  the  descent  of  all  forms  o( 
life  from  one  primitive  type,  and  may  perhaps  bridge 
the  chasm  between  organic  life  and  inorganic  matter  ; 
but  the  underlying  mystery  remains  ever  the  same. 
With  the  advent  of  man  the  one  life  merges  into  self- 
consciousness  ;  but  what  is  this  consciousness,  which 
Protessor  Huxley  said  "I  cannot  see  to  be  matter  or 
force,  or  any  conceivable  modification  of  either,  however 
intimately  the  manifestations  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness may  be  connected  with  the  phenomena 
known  as  matter  and  force/'  It  remains  so  far  an 
inexplicable  mvsterv. 
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Science  may  explain  the  march  of  evolution,  from  the 
gaseous  nebula  up  to  man  himself,  by  virtue  of  the 
operation  of  eternal  law.  But  what  means  this  law? 
To  maintain  cause  and  effect  to  be  the  outcome  of  an 
inexorable  necessity  were  surely  no  explanation.  It  is 
but  the  substitution  of  one  mystery  for  another.  Science 
is  baffled  in  the  face  of  these  great  problems,  and,  while 
g-uarding  us  against  the  evils  attendant  on  all  super- 
stition and  credulity,  offers  no  opposition  to  the  exercise 
of  a  reasonable  faith  in  the  infinite  possibilities  lying 
behind  the  veil  of  our  human  faculties. 

The   contention    is  this,   that   while   the   progress  of 
modern  thought  has  rendered  obsolete  the  doctrines  of 
current  theology,  the  region  wherein  science  holds  sway 
has    its    limitations.       Our    knowledge    consists    of    "a 
small    bright   oasis,    surrounded    on    all    sides    by    the 
mysterious,    the    unexplored,   the    unknown."      Science 
deals  with  phenomena,  the  appearances  of  things.      Her 
province    does    not    extend    to     the     consideration     of 
ultimate  causes.     With  the  current  theology  she  wages 
war  to  the  death  ;  with  religion,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word,  she  has  no  quarrel.      In  a  certain  degree,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  religion  implies  theology.      But  what 
is  religion  ?     If  religion   be  inextricably  connected  with 
the  idea  of  a  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  then  would 
it  fall  under  the  same  ban  as   present-day  theology.      It 
is  said  that  there  are  some  ten  thousand  definitions  of 
religion  ;  but,  stated  in  the  broadest  sense,  religion  stands 
for  a  view  of  life  as  determined  by  man's  outlook  on  the 
universe,  and  his  convictions  in  regard  to  his  relation  to 
it,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a   particular  temperament  and 
character.     Knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  the  way 
of  science,  by  the  method  of  observation  and  experiment, 
and    inference  from  these.      Faith  soars    into  a    region 
beyond  the  reach  of  knowledge,  into  that  region  of  the 
ideal    unto    which    man    has    ever   aspired,    and  which, 
while  forever  remaining  beyond  his  grasp,  yet  proves 
for  him  a  source  of  the   deepest  inspiration.     It  is  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  a  man's  thought  on  the  problems 
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of  existence,  not  the  belief  in  formal  creeds,  that  sound 
the  depths  of  true  religion.  It  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
sceptic  towards  the  problems  of  existence,  but  that  of 
the  indifferent  and  thoughtless,  which  makes  for  irre- 
ligion.  It  were  possible  to  be  essentially  irreligious 
while  giving  our  intellectual  assent  to  the  creeds  of  the 
Church  ;  it  were  possible  to  be  essentially  religious 
when  search  after  God  has  proved  illusive.  Again,  the 
outlook  on  life  of  the  pessimist  and  the  optimist  must 
necessarily  be  opposed  to  one  another,  but  both  may 
equally  embody  a  religious  spirit  gathering  inspiration 
from  those  ideals  suggested  by  their  particular  view  of 
the  cosmic  scheme.  The  thinker  who  regards  our 
present  dwelling-place  as  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
must  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  religion  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  fills  the  heart  of  one  who  regards 
it  as  the  outcome  of  malevolence  ;  but  both  may  stand 
for  a  genuine  religion.  As  Maeterlinck  has  said  : 
"  Encore  line  fois,  c voire,  ne  pas  croire,  cela  11  a  guere 
d' importance ;  ce  qui  en  a,  e'est  la  loyaute,  Vetendue,  le 
desintcrcsscment  ct  la  profondeur  des  raisons  pour  les- 
quclles  on  croit  on  pour  lesquelles  on  ne  croit  point '." 

With  religion  thus  divorced  from  the  narrowness 
engendered  by  sectarian  bigotry  science  is  in  no  dis- 
agreement. The  province  of  science  is  quite  independent 
of  that  of  religion  ;  but,  nevertheless,  her  revelation  of  the 
wonders  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  underlying  mystery 
which  everywhere  confronts  us,  fosters  the  growth  of  a 
religious  spirit  in  those  possessing,  in  any  degree,  the 
religious  instinct.  While  checking  the  tendency  of  the 
imagination  to  drift  into  credulity  and  superstition, 
science  sets  no  bounds  to  the  free  play  of  thought.  And 
the  higher  thought  of  the  day,  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  pointing  to  the  unity  underlying  all,  now 
inclines  to  a  pantheistic  identification  of  God  with  the 
universe,  and  tends  to  merge  God  in  the  All.  In  his 
essay  entitled  Science  and  Morals,  Professor  Huxley 
says  that  the  student  oi  nature,  "  if  his  studies  have  not 
been    barren  of  the    best    fruit   of  the    investigation   of 
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nature,  will  have  enough  sense  to  see  that  when  Spinoza 
says,  'Per  Deum  intelligo  ens  absolute  infinitum,  hoc  est 
substantial!!  constantem  infinitis  attributis?  the  God  so 
conceived  is  one  that  only  a  very  great  fool  would  deny, 
even  in  his  heart."  And  this  pantheistic  tendency  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  unorthodox  thinkers,  but  is  shared 
also  by  some  of  the  leading  apologists ;  while  the 
sermons  delivered  by  orthodox  divines  are  increasingly, 
albeit  perhaps  unconsciously,  pantheistic  in  tendency. 
And  this  phenomenon  is  found  to  be  a  common  experi- 
ence of  religious  thought  in  many  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  In  the  face  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of 
existence,  the  human  mind  has  been  led  to  the  adoption 
of  many  strange  beliefs  with  regard  to  the  unseen 
world  ;  but  ever  have  the  more  highly  developed  and 
spiritually-minded  of  mortals  penetrated  behind  the  veil 
of  symbolism,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  eternal.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  India,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
which  peace  is  attained  through  the  merging  of  the 
human  personality  in  the  eternal  when  the  lusts  and 
desires  of  the  ego  have  been  finally  extinguished.  In 
the  old  Egyptian  religion,  also,  the  underlying  faith  of 
the  priests  was  pantheistic  in  tendency.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Plutarch1  that  "  The  philosophy  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  was  generally  concealed  in  myths  and 
narratives  containing  dim  hints  and  suggestions  of 
truth."  On  the  shrine  of  Athene-Isis  was  the  inscription 
"  I  am  all  that  was,  and  all  that  is,  and  all  that  shall  be,  and 
my  veil  hath  yet  no  mortal  raised."  Here  the  goddess 
is  represented  as  identical  with  the  totality  of  things 
knowable  and  unknowable.  And  as  it  was  then,  so  is  it 
in  these  latter  days,  when  Pantheism  is  breathed  in  the 
utterances  of  thinkers  and  preachers,  both  orthodox  and 
unorthodox.  It  is,  however,  in  the  person  of  the  "God- 
intoxicated  man,"  the  great  Spinoza,  that  Pantheism 
finds  its  loftiest  exponent,  and   to   the   influence   of  his 

1   The  Religion  of  Plutarch,  by  Dr.  J.  Oakesmith. 
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thought  on  that  of  Lessing  and  Goethe  in  Germany 
and  Coleridge  in  England  is  due  the  revival  of  his 
philosophy,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  for  some 
hundred  years  after  his  death.1  To-day,  the  trend  of 
modern  scientific  thought  is  found  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  of  Spinoza  ;  so  that  we  find  one  of  the 
greatest  living  biologists,  Professor  Haeckel,  in  his 
work,  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  alluding  to  Spinoza 
as  "  the  first  thinker  to  introduce  the  purely  monistic 
conception  of  substance  into  science."  After  stating 
that  his  pantheistic  system  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  purest  and  most  rational  monism,  and  the  clearest 
and  most  abstract  monotheism,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  To 
this  profound  thought  of  Spinoza  our  purified  monism 
returns  after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years  ;  for  us,  too, 
matter  (space-filling  substance)  and  energy  (moving 
force)  are  but  two  inseparable  attributes  of  the  one 
underlying  substance."  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  great  philosopher  should  thus, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  be  found  to  coincide 
with  those  reached  by  one  of  the  greatest  biologists  of 
the  day. 

But  not  only  does  the  message  of  the  great  Spinoza 
find  its  justification  at  the  hands  of  the  votaries  of 
modern  science.  His  teaching  is  voiced  in  no  less 
certain  tones  by  those  seers  and  latter-day  prophets,  the 
poets.  To  the  poets,  as  the  great  interpreters  of  the 
'•  Zeit-Geist,"  must  we  look  for  a  revelation  of  those 
thoughts  and  aspirations  that  struggle  to  find  articulate 
expression  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  in  their  pronounce- 
ments that  we  must  seek  for  a  forecast  of  the  new 
thought,  that,  realised  only  by  the  prophets  to-day, 
will  in  due  season  become  the  common  property  of 
mankind.  And  we  find  the  poets  proclaiming  the  same 
message — that  God  is  the  All,  the  underlying  Reality, 
the  changeless  Unity  in  which  all  things  finally  merge. 

As  says  Swinburne  :  — 

1   Pa)i!':c;sni,  by  J.  Allanson  Picton. 
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I  am  that  which  began  ; 

Out  of  me  the  years  roll  ; 
Out  of  me  God  and  man  ; 
I  am  equal  and  whole  ; 
God  changes,  and  man,  and  the  form  of  them  both  ;  I  am  the  soul. 

And  again  Wordsworth  : — 

I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things  ; 

— while  the  same  spirit  finds  expression  in  Tennyson's 
great  poem,  "The  Higher  Pantheism." 

Thus  do  the  conclusions  of  scientists,  philosophers,  and 
poets  equally  point  to  the  one  great  truth,  and  find 
harmony  in  a  faith  which  merges  all  things  finally  in 
the  eternal.  Now,  this  view  of  things  may  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  interesting  philosophical  speculation  ;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Spinoza,  that  "intellectual  love  of 
God  "  which  permeated  his  whole  being,  and  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  the  "God-intoxicated  man,"  may  become 
transformed,  by  dint  of  true  religious  insight,  into  a 
mode  of  thought  embodying  the  very  essence  of  religion. 
The  particular  point  of  view  must,  in  the  last  analysis, 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual  tempera- 
ment ;  but  he  who  is  able  to  appreciate,  however  inade- 
quately, the  intellectual  and  emotional  attitude  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  philosopher  will  find  therein  not 
only  a  true  outlet  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious 
emotion,  but  the  very  essence  of  a  great  and  all-embracing 
world-religion.  And  it  represents,  moreover,  a  religion 
which  must  ever  foster  a  wide  spirit  of  tolerance,  for  it 
is  conceived  on  a  plane  of  thought  lifted  high  above  the 
arena  of  petty  sectarian  strife.  It  penetrates  behind 
that  veil  of  symbolism  which  has  been  created  by  man  as 
an  aid    to  worship,  and,  delving  beneath  the  forms   of 
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religion,  linds  an  essential  harmony  in  the  great  under- 
lying truth  they  all  seek,  however  inadequately,  to 
-express. 

But  this  conception,  while  removing  the  difficulties 
centring  around  the  ideas  of  a  personal  God  and  of 
creation,  offers  no  real  solution  to  the  inscrutable  riddles 
of  existence.  It  does  little  towards  supplying  answers 
to  those  deep  and  vital  questions  which,  to  many,  form 
such  impassable  barriers  in  all  attempts  to  reach  Deity. 
The  mystery  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  suffering  remains 
ever  the  same.  It  is  true  that  Spinoza  himself  boldly 
denies  the  real  existence  of  evil,  and  sees  in  it  but  good 
in  the  making  ;  the  limitations  of  our  outlook  preventing 
us  from  grasping  the  perfection  appertaining  to  the 
totality  of  things.  And  when  we  realise  the  vastness  of 
the  universe,  and  the  place  our  earth  occupies  therein — 
a  mere  dust-mote  in  limitless  space — we  tend  to  view 
things  in  truer  proportion,  and  become  dimly  conscious 
that  maybe  the  evil,  which  to  our  near  view  looms  so 
largely  in  our  consciousness,  may  thus  appear  to  us  as  a 
consequence  of  regarding  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
Unite  minds,  and  from  failing  to  view  it  in  its  true  pro- 
portions as  part  of  an  ordered  whole.  But,  as  previously 
stated,  the  adoption  of  Pantheism  as  a  religion  must 
remain  purely  a  question  of  individual  temperament. 
To  many  there  may  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  For  such  critical 
minds  Agnosticism  may  represent  the  only  justifiable 
and  logical  attitude.  While  not  considering  the  avail- 
able evidence  as  sufficiently  conclusive  to  warrant 
either  affirmation  or  denial,  the  Agnostic,  after  exploring 
every  channel  in  pursuit  ot  truth,  and  failing  to  discover 
that  light  which,  for  other  souls,  forms  a  guiding  star  in 
their  progress  through  life,  may  yet  be  actuated  by  a 
living  faith  in  the  infinite  possibilities  lying  behind  the 
veil  of  our  limited  faculties.  And  the  outlook  on  life 
that  is  the  result  of  such  a  view  of  the  universe  may,  in 
the  light  of  its  highest  ideals,  embody  a  true  religion, 
and  become  the  source  of  real  inspiration.     As  said  Sir 
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William  Hamilton  :  "The  last  and  highest  consecration 
of  all  true  religion  must  be  an  altar  to  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  God." 

Now,  when  faith  in  the  validity  of  any  supposed 
divine  revelation  embodied  in  a  sacred  literature  has 
been  undermined,  man  has  to  fall  back  in  his  search 
after  Deity  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  inward  experience.  All  nature  tells  of 
a  continuous  process  of  which  he  himself  forms  an 
integral  part.  Many  of  the  results  of  this  process  are 
quite  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  overruling 
Heavenly  Father,  and,  this  conception  having  once  been 
rendered  untenable,  it  would  appear  immaterial  what 
name  be  employed  to  express  the  totality  of  things. 
This  is  a  point  well  brought  out  in  the  lines  by  Professor 
Larneth,  of  Kansas  : — 

A  fire  mist,  and  a  planet  ; 

A  crystal,  and  a  cell  ; 
A  jellyfish,  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  cavemen  dwell  ; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beaut}', 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod  : 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

True,  the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  the 
mind  of  man  be  not,  from  its  very  nature,  capable  of 
communing  with  the  divine  ;  but  whether  or  no  this 
constitutes  a  fact,  it  is  clear  that  any  such  essentially 
personal  experience  can  only  claim  validity  for  the 
individual  affected,  and  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  scientific  proof. 

Religion  is  not  bound  up  with  any  set  of  formularies 
or  dependent  upon  any  one  conception  of  Deity,  but 
rather  does  its  strength  lie  in  a  sincere  and  honest 
conviction  determining  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
any  particular  attitude  towards  life  and  its  problems. 
Following  on  this  wide  view  of  religion,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  man  who,  under  the  influence  of  modern 
thought,  has  been  constrained  to  throw  overboard  the 
doctrines   of  orthodox  theology,  is  in    no  wise    at  any 
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disadvantage  in  finding  an  outlet  for  the  satisfaction  of 
that  religious  instinct  which  is  rooted  so  deeply  in 
human  nature.  Theology,  which  represents  the  super- 
structure of  religion,  may  be  discredited  and  destroyed. 
That  which  underlies  all  theologies,  the  essence  of 
religion,  remains.  The  object  of  religion,  according  to 
Matthew  Arnold,  is  conduct,  and  conduct  comprises  three- 
fourths  of  life.  Two  things,  said  Immanuel  Kant,  filled 
him  with  unspeakable  awe  :  "The  starry  heavens  above 
him  and  the  conscience  within  him."  Now,  although 
Kant's  conception  of  an  innate  moral  law  is  not  found  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  modern  anthropology, 
yet  it  is  the  development  of  the  moral  sense  in  man  that 
forms  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  him  and 
the  animal  world.  But  how  did  this  moral  sense  arise? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  becomes  at 
once  apparent  that  morality  assumes  many  forms,  in 
accordance  with  the  stage  of  evolution  reached  by  the 
people  who  practise  it. 

The  Bible  itself  furnishes  an  invaluable  record  of  the 
development  of  the  moral  sense  in  a  great  people 
as  they  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  ;  while,  if  we 
contrast  the  code  of  morality  practised  by  King  David, 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  with  the  best  thought  of 
modern  times,  they  will  not  be  found  to  harmonise. 
That  which  is  regarded  as  a  virtue  during  one  stage  of 
man's  development  becomes  a  crime  when  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  ideals  of  a  more  highly-developed  social 
organisation.  There  is,  for  instance,  small  doubt  that 
the  practice  of  settling  international  differences  by  force 
of  arms,  regarded  at  the  present  time  as  a  necessity  by 
the  majority,  and  by  some  as  a  means  whereby  many  of 
the  most  ennobling  human  qualities  are  fostered,  will, 
by  future  generations,  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism.  It  was  formerly  taken  for  granted,  and  is 
still  largely  held,  that  the  moral  sense  or  conscience 
is  intuitional,  a  special  and  unique  faculty  of  man,  a 
direct  gift  from  the  Creator.  By  dint  of  this  divinely 
implanted  faculty   man    not  only  becomes  conscious  01 
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the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  but  is  placed 
in  possession  of  an  infallible  guide  in  his  judgment  of 
moral  values.  This  doctrine  had  long  been  called  in 
question  by  the  utilitarian  school  of  thinkers,  who  held 
the  only  valid  test  of  conduct  to  be  the  experience  of  its 
results.  It  was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  who  gave  fresh 
impetus  to  the  utilitarian  hypothesis  by  pointing  out  that 
the  moral  sense,  although  innate  in  the  individual,  is 
the  result  of  the  inherited  experience  of  the  race.1  Now 
this  view,  while  affording  a  basis  for  harmonising 
the  antagonistic  schools  of  thought,  is  attended  with 
certain  difficulties  when  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  teaching  on  heredity  ;  but,  even  if  this  be  so,  it 
would  still  seem  probable  that  natural  selection,  in 
favouring  that  particular  structure  of  mind  which  is  in 
conformity  with  the  moral  sentiment,  might  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  process.  However  this  may 
be,  the  conclusions  of  the  intuitionists  have  been 
completely  falsified  by  the  growth  of  anthropological 
knowledge,  and  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  problem 
must  be  stated  in  terms  of  evolution. 

While  the  origin  of  the  religious  instinct  must  be 
sought  far  back  in  primitive  times,  when  man  first 
began  to  differentiate  between  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within,  and,  becoming  conscious  of  the  operation 
of  unknown  and  unseen  forces  that  everywhere  encom- 
passed him,  was  imbued  with  a  vague  sense  of  fear  ;  the 
moral  sense  is  found  to  take  its  origin  as  an  outcome  of 
the  primitive  instinct  of  species-preservation,  with  the 
altruistic  feelings  that  gather  around  it.  As  Fritz 
Schultze  says:2  "We  must  not  seek  the  causes  of  this 
altruism  in  the  transcendental  region  of  the  super- 
natural, or  in  any  metaphysical  abstraction,  but  must  go 
back  to  the  very  real  and  natural  qualities  of  the  organic 
being — and  then  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
organic  sex-impulse,  at  once  physical  and  psychical,  is 
the    first    and    enduring    source    of   all    love,    however 

:    Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  oj  Herbert  Spencer  (Hudson). 
-   Quoted  in  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe  (Haeckel). 
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spiritual,  and  of  all  real  ethical  and  sympathetic  feelings 
and  the  morality  founded  thereon."  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  family  forms  the  foundation  upon 
which  rests  the  whole  edifice  of  morality,  for  as  an 
outcome  of  the  species-preserving  instinct  would  spring 
the  mutual  love  and  sympathy  of  parents  and  offspring, 
and  in  love  and  sympathy  is  rooted  the  whole  basis  of 
family  life. 

Tracing  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  feeling  of 
parental  love,  we  find  that  it  grows  in  intensity  as  the 
organism  advances  in  the  scale  of  being.  Low  down  in 
the  scale  of  life  eggs  are  simply  deposited,  and  when  the 
young  appear  they  have  to  take  their  chance,  the 
maternal  duty  ending  with  the  depositing  of  the  eggs. 
Then,  through  many  gradations,  the  stage  is  at  length 
reached  when  the  embryo  finds  protection  within  the 
body  of  the  parent,  and  draws  nourishment  from  the 
maternal  blood  supply.  The  fewer  the  young  the 
longer  they  are  protected,  and  the  longer  they  depend 
upon  the  parent  for  nourishment.  The  herring  deposits 
its  ova,  and  its  duty  is  ended.  The  anthropoid  ape 
nurses  her  offspring,  and  protects  it  even  at  the  cost  of 
life  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  savage  the  development  of 
the  parental  instinct  barely  touches  a  higher  level,  for 
after  his  offspring  attain  a  certain  age  he  bestows  no 
further  thought  upon  them.  It  is  only  as  man  advances 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation  that  family  life  reaches  its 
fullest  development.  At  the  present  day  the  tendency 
to  humanise  the  animal  is  perhaps  carried  to  extreme 
lengths,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  animal 
world  action  follows  as  the  result  of  the  working  o( 
powerful  inherited  instincts.  The  care  with  which,  tor 
instance,  birds  attend  to  the  needs  of  their  young,  during 
which  time  they  remain  in  the  nest  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  parents  for  food,  has  afforded  a  telling  theme 
for  many  a  writer.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  in  many  instances,  as,  ior 
example,  that  of  swallows  rearing  a  late  brood,  when 
the  season  for  migration  arrives  the  migratory  instinct 
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overpowers  the  parental  instinct,  and  the  old  birds  fly- 
away, abandoning  their  young  to  a  miserable  fate. 
While,  then,  the  rudiments  of  a  moral  sentiment  are 
found  in  operation  in  the  animal  world,  and  no  break  of 
continuity  occurs,  morality  in  its  true  sense  may  be 
said  to  be  born  with  man.  In  the  case  of  the  animals 
there  can  arise  no  question  of  right  and  wrong.  They 
do  but  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  man  alone  to  centre  his  thought  around  an  ideal  ;  he 
alone  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  imagining  some- 
thing better  than  is  presented  to  him  through  his 
experience.  In  striving  after  the  realisation  of  this  ideal 
lies  his  capacity  for  progress,  and  without  an  ideal  and  a 
capacity  for  progress  there  can  be  no  wrong-doing. 

But  the  moral  sense  or  conscience,  while  constraining 
man  to  follow  the  right,  does  not  in  itself  differentiate 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and,  unless  directed 
and  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  the  moral  judgment, 
must  be  regarded  as  representing  merely  the  working  of 
a  blind  force. 

An  example  of  the  strange  fashion  in  which  conscience 
may  act,  under  the  direction  of  a  low  order  of  moral 
judgment,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  says  :  "  It 
has  been  recorded  that  an  Indian  Thug  conscientiously 
regretted  that  he  had  not  robbed  and  strangled  as  many 
travellers  as  did  his  father  before  him."  Thus  that 
which  would  appear  to  the  civilised  man  of  to-day  to 
represent  the  very  antithesis  of  moral  action,  presented 
itself  to  the  Indian  Thug  as  a  right  and  proper  course 
to  be  pursued.  The  conclusion  we  are  led  to  draw  is 
that  the  moral  sense  proves  of  little  avail  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  moral  judgment,  which,  in  itself,  is 
progressive  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  As 
man  advances  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  and  the  organi- 
sation of  society  becomes  more  complex,  the  moral 
judgment,  in  having  to  deal  with  a  greater  number  of 
phenomena,  is  rendered  more  discriminating  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  moral  values.  The  ability  to  deal  with  the 
increasingly  intricate  questions  presented  to  it  evolves 
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with  the  growth  of  the  intelligence  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  to  this  is  due  the  evolution  of  the  moral 
code.  Thus  witchcraft  and  slavery,  so  long  upheld  on 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  condemned 
when  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  a  moral  judgment 
enlightened  by  the  growth  of  culture  and  science.  The 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  measure  of  the 
morality  incidental  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  is  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the  ethical  aspira- 
tions of  the  thought  of  to-day.  One  of  the  chief  values 
of  the  Bible  lies,  indeed,  in  acquainting  us  with  the 
history  of  the  religious  evolution  of  a  race  ;  tracing,  as 
it  does,  the  rise  in  the  scale  of  morality  of  a  great 
people,  as  the  result  of  centuries  of  progress  towards  a 
higher  level  of  thought  and  civilisation. 

Now,  the  conception  of  a  Personal  God,  and  the  idea 
of  a  moral  code  embodying  his  commands,  have  become 
from  long  habit  so  inextricably  interwoven  in  the  thought 
of  the  majority  that  the  downfall  of  the  one  would  seem 
to  imply  the  destruction  of  the  other.  One  of  the  most 
serious  indictments  of  the  work  of  modern  criticism  is 
that  it  tends  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  all  morality. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  a  certain  measure  of 
truth  attaches  to  this  contention  ;  for  in  a  period  of 
transition,  when  the  foundations  on  which  the  old 
morality  is  built  are  shaken,  and  former  sanctions 
become  discredited,  a  certain  loosening  of  the  moral 
fibre  may  well  be  anticipated.  This,  however,  repre- 
sents but  a  passing  phase,  and  that  no  valid  reason 
attaches  to  the  alleged  fear  of  the  collapse  of  morality 
and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  society  will  be 
manifest  when  we  consider  the  true  origin  of  the  moral 
code. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  theologians,  the 
moral  code  rests  on  the  will  of  God.  It  is  either  dictated 
by  the  Deity  himself,  traced  by  his  finger  on  tables  of 
stone  amidst  the  roll  of  thunder  on  Mount  Sinai,  or 
spoken  through  the  mouths  of  his  holy  prophets.  In 
any  case,  it  represents  an  arbitrary  decree,  to  be  obeyed 
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simply  and  solely  because  it  is  the  will  of  God.  As 
opposed  to  this  conception,  it  is  now  recognised  that  the 
origin  of  the  moral  code  is  to  be  traced  in  the  evolution 
of  man  from  a  solitary  to  a  social  being.  When  man- 
kind had  advanced  so  far  along  the  road  of  civilisation 
as  to  recognise  the  advantages  attaching  to  association 
and  co-operation,  and  the  feeling  of  sympathy  had  out- 
grown the  limits  of  the  family  and  been  extended  to  the 
tribe,  it  is  manifest  that  these  societies,  however  limited 
in  point  of  numbers,  could  not  hold  together  without 
the  enforcement  of  certain  rules  of  conduct  that  should 
be  binding  on  the  whole  community. 

Those  actions  which  necessarily  conduced  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  as  a  whole  would  come  to  be 
regarded  as  good,  and  those  which  proved  harmful  to 
society  would  be  classed  as  bad. 

In  the  case  of  the  social  animals  also,  when  the 
development  of  the  social  instinct  has  led  them  to  band 
together  for  mutual  aid  and  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
and  offence,  a  similar  state  of  affairs  would  prevail.  As 
Professor  Haeckel  says  in  his  work,  The  Confession  of 
Faith  of  a  Man  of  Science :  "  In  the  human  family  this 
maxim  (the  Golden  Rule)  has  always  been  accepted  as 
self-evident ;  as  ethical  instinct  it  was  an  inheritance 
derived  from  our  animal  ancestors.  It  had  already 
found  a  place  among  the  herds  of  apes  and  other  social 
mammals  ;  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  wider  scope, 
it  was  already  present  in  the  most  primitive  communities 
and  among  the  hordes  of  the  least  advanced  savages. 
Brotherly  love — mutual  support,  succour,  protection, 
and  the  like — had  already  made  its  appearance  among 
gregarious  animals  as  a  social  duty  ;  for  without  it  the 
continued  existence  of  such  societies  is  impossible." 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  those 
animals  which  act  in  concert,  in  attacking  or  repelling 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  must  be  in  some  degree 
faithful  to  one  another  ;  while  those  that  follow  a  leader 
must  necessarily  practise  the  habit  of  obedience.  Thus 
the    leader  of  a  troop  of   monkeys  acts  as  a  sentinel, 
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while  gorillas,  when  feeding,  post  watchers  round  the 
hand  to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger.  In  such 
actions  is  shown  the  development  of  social  relations 
and  duties  in  the  animal  world.  And  so  also  with  man 
must  the  origin  of  the  moral  code  be  sought  in  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  for  the  purposes  of  self-pre- 
servation, and  the  attainment  of  a  state  of  social  well- 
being  and  happiness.  The  mere  fact  of  his  develop- 
ment from  a  solitary  to  a  social  being  implies  an 
adherence  to  certain  rules  and  restrictions,  and  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Thus,  while  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the 
moral  code  and  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe  has 
well-nigh  developed  into  a  necessary  form  of  thought, 
it  has  been  shown  that,  while  the  latter  idea  is  rendered 
untenable  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  the  moral 
code  itself  does  not  originate  in  any  transcendental 
source.  Xow,  religion,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term,  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  morality  ; 
but  it  may,  ami  often  does,  generate  a  driving  power 
capable  of  transforming  a  cold  and  lifeless  morality  into 
a  living  anil  passionate  love  of  righteousness.'  It 
touches  and  vivifies  with  the  breath  of  emotion,  and 
supplies  that  which,  in  its  absence,  may  perhaps  be 
lacking  to  render  operative  and  effective  any  formal 
code  o\  ethics.  And  while  religion  and  morality  are 
thus  both  linallv  traced  back  to  their  source  in  the  very 
nature  of  man,  this  realisation  of  their  mundane  origin  in 
no  wise  militates  against  the  reality  of  religious  faith  and 
the  sanetitv  ol  human  conduct.  It  mav  no  longer  be 
possible  to  draw  anv  line  o(  demarcation  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  to  distinguish  the  Divine 
apart  Irom  humanitv  and  that  great  order  oi  nature  ot 
w  hich  it  forms  a  part  :— 

:  Uiii  whilo  this  is  so  in  mnnv  individual  oases,  it  should  never  be 
forgot ton  that  t  i u ■  sooial,  moral.  ;uul  material  pt'in,ri\'ss  whieh  reached  so 
liii^h  a  level  during  tiu'  v\'iir-i'  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  was  duo  almost 
ontirolv  to  thai  spirit  ,'l  humanism  whioh  took  its  riso  during  the  Renais- 
s'liu'i'.  and  v  hioh  oxorlod.,  and  still  continues  to  exert,  its  beneficent 
intluence  quite  untouched  b\   the  broadi  ot    current  religious  thought. 

]•; 
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Draw  if  thou  canst  the  mystic  line 
Rightly  severing  his  from  thine, 
Which  is  human,  which  divine. 

But  the  importance  of  the  question  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  discovery  of  origins — in  the  knowledge  of  how  these 
instincts  have  arisen  ;  but  rather  does  it  rest  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  what  they  represent  at  the  present  time,  and  of 
what  they  stand  for  in  the  life  of  man.  While  religion  has 
been  purified  and  spiritualised  by  the  streams  of  thought 
that  throughout  the  ages  have  blended  with  its  main 
current,  morality  has  also  evolved  side  by  side  with  the 
progress  of  man.  To-day  all  the  forms  of  religion  are 
being  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  keen  criticism,  and  to 
many  it  would  seem  that  religion  itself  is  doomed  to 
destruction.  The  essence  of  religion,  however,  is 
indestructible,  and  will  remain  as  a  residuum  after  the 
accretions  which  have  overlaid  and  hidden  its  real  nature 
have  been  consumed  and  destroyed. 

But,  as  Emerson  says,  "  The  scientific  man  requires  a 
faith  which  is  science,"  and  to  be  rendered  operative  any 
statement  of  religious  belief  must  to-day  be  in  harmony 
with  the  modern  conception  of  the  universe,  and  conform- 
able to  those  scientific  methods  by  which  truth  may 
alone  be  won.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  require- 
ments, what  attitude  is  possible  with  regard  to  the  three 
great  dogmas  of  orthodox  religious  thought — namely, 
God,  Free  Will,  and  Immortality?  The  old  God-idea 
has  been  shown  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  view 
o(  the  universe,  and  inadequate  to  afford  satisfaction  to 
man's  spiritual  aspirations.  It  must  be  discarded.  God 
may  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  apart  from  the  universe. 
As  Spinoza  saw,  there  is  no  room  for  anything  beside 
the  Infinite,  and  all  that  exists,  ever  has  existed,  or  ever 
will  exist,  must  be  the  Eternal  in  manifestation.  Belief 
in  an  external,  jealous,  and  capricious  God  is  no  longer 
possible,  and  if  the  God-idea  is  to  be  retained  at  all  the 
old  conception  must  be  replaced  by  a  larger  faith,  a 
faith  implying  belief  in  an  underlying  rationality  and 
righteousness  at  the   heart  of  things.     The  exercise  of 
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such  a  faith,  in  face  of  many  of  the  facts  of  existence, 
is  doubtless  attended  by  certain  difficulties;  but  our  view 
of  things  is  necessarily  confined  and  limited,  and,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  "  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly."  And 
when  this  partial  and  limited  outlook,  the  utmost  to 
which  we  can  attain,  is  given  due  consideration,  it  will 
perchance  make  us  pause  ere  we  base  large  and  sweeping 
conclusions  on  evidence  which  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  partial  and  inconclusive.  The 
riddle  of  the  universe  is  not  yet  so  completely  solved 
that  no  room  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  faith.  The 
Church,  if  she  is  to  recover  her  position  as  a  determining 
factor  in  the  lives  of  thinking  men,  must  fall  into  line 
with  the  more  advanced  thought  of  the  day,  and  by  dint 
ol  reform  from  within,  and  the  discarding  of  outworn 
and  obsolete  dogmas,  tend  to  approximate  to  that  ideal 
Church  which  Professor  Huxley  had  in  view  when  he 
said  :  "  I  can  conceive  the  existence  of  an  Established 
Church  which  should  be  a  blessing  to  the  community — 
a  Church  in  which,  week  by  week,  services  should  be 
devoted,  not  to  the  abstract  propositions  of  theology, 
but  to  the  setting  before  men's  minds  of  an  ideal  of  true, 
just,  and  pure  living  ;  in  a  place  in  which  those  who  are 
wear}'  oi  the  burden  of  daily  cares  should  find  a  moment's 
rest  in  the  contemplation  of  the  higher  life  which  is 
possible  for  all,  though  attained  by  few;  a  place  in 
which  the  man  of  strife  and  of  business  should  have 
time  to  think  how  small,  after  all,  are  the  rewards  he 
covets  compared  with  peace  and  charity.  Depend  upon 
it,  ii  such  a  Church  existed,  no  one  would  seek  to  dis- 
establish it."  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  Church  moves 
onwards  towards  the  realisation  oi'  such  an  ideal  that 
she  will  recover  her  rightful  place  in  the  ranks  ot  those 
who  are  striving  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  doctrine  oi  Free-will,  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  this  claim  will  also  have  to  be  abandoned. 
At  hot,  the  dispute  between  the  disciples  of  the  rival 
schools  of  thought  has  been  somewhat  barren,  and  the 
evil    results  predicted  as  a  consequence  of  any  general 
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acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  determinism  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  But  what  of  the  third  great 
dogma — the  dogma  of  Immortality?  What  attitude  can 
be  assumed  to-day  towards  ♦"he  great  problem  of  the 
ages  in  view  of  the  latest  research  in  the  provinces  of 
physiology  and  psychology?  The  evolution  of  mind 
can  now  be  traced  in  living  beings  from  its  simplest 
manifestations  in  the  earthworm  along  the  line  of  animal 
instinct  and  intelligence  to  its  highest  exhibition  in  man. 
From  its  starting-point  as  mere  sensation,  until  are 
reached  those  complex  mental  processes  that  constitute 
the  mind  of  man,  no  break  of  continuity  occurs.  The 
human  mind  is  found  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  structure  of  the  brain  that,  to  many,  the  dissolution 
of  the  latter  implies  the  annihilation  of  consciousness. 
"  No  brain,  no  mind  "  has  now  become  for  the  scientist 
an  unquestioned  axiom.  As  Dr.  Clauston  says  :  "  Mind 
may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of  nerve  force.  It 
is  not  '  created  '  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  absolutely  con- 
ditioned by  that  organ."  So  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
no  mental  activity  is  possible  apart  from  this  material 
structure  ;  and  so  intimate  is  the  relation  existing 
between  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  the  functioning  of 
the  cerebral  cells  that  injury  to  a  definite  area  of  the 
brain  may  result  in  the  loss  of  those  faculties  governed 
by  the  particular  zone  affected,  thus  suggesting  many 
obviously  disquieting  conclusions  with  regard  to  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  qualities. 

But  while  the  connection  between  consciousness  and 
the  material  structure  of  the  brain  is  of  so  intimate  a 
character,  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  existing  between 
them  remains  a  profound  mystery.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
regarded,  indeed,  the  special  connection  of  mind  with 
organisation  as  unthinkable  ;  and,  while  this  is  so,  all 
dogmatism  with  regard  to  the  question  is,  to  say  the 
least,  premature.  But  this  longing  for  immortality  is  so 
widespread  and  general  as  to  amount  well-nigh  to  an 
instinct  in  man.  Is  it,  after  all,  but  a  delusion?  Can  it 
be  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  noble-minded  and  the 
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morally  degraded,  find  one  common  end  at  death?  Is 
there  no  response  to  the  exercise  of  those  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities  which  so  ennoble  man  ;  or  does  the 
universe  roll  on  unconscious  alike  of  good  and  evil,  and 
indifferent  to  all  those  ideals  that  humanity  holds  most 
dear?  The  human  mind  shrinks  appalled  at  the  prospect 
of  such  an  awakening  from  its  long  dream,  such  a 
shattering  of  its  illusory  hopes,  and  in  its  despair  turns 
in  vain  both  to  science  and  theology  for  a  solution  of  the 
great  riddle.1 

And  this  doubt  as  to  the  survival  of  consciousness 
after  death,  that  perplexed  the  thinkers  of  old,  has 
attained  to  greater  prominence  at  the  present  day,  as  a 
result  of  the  progress  of  scientific  research.  Lucretius 
asked  what  there  is  in  death  so  passing  bitter,  if  it  come 
in  the  end  to  sleep  and  rest  ;  but  would  any  such  argu- 
ment prove  in  the  least  degree  effectual  in  assuaging 
our  grief  at  the  bitter  parting  with  those  we  love?  At 
such  a  time  the  hope  of  reunion  proves,  no  doubt  to 
many,  a  source  of  great  consolation,  and  it  may  be  well 
for  the  human  race  that  the  problem  should  remain 
enwrapped  in  a  cloud  of  mystery  and  uncertainty  ;  for, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  hope  of  a  survival  of 
personality,  after  the  death  of  the  physical  body,  has 
largely  influenced  man's  life,  and  proved  a  potent  factor 
in  the  sphere  of  morals.  Doubtless,  there  have  ever 
existed  men  of  noble  character,  whose  moral  fibre  would 
remain  wholly  unaffected  by  any  such  train  of  thought  ; 
but,  again,  there  are  many  who,  if  it  could  be  proved  to 
demonstration  that  death  ended  all,  might  say  with  the 
poet  of  Xaishapiir  : — 

Waste  not  vour  hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Ot'  this  or  that  endeavour  ami  dispute  ; 

Bettor  bo  jocund  with  tlio  fruitful  ^I'apo 
Than  sadden  alter  none,  or  hitter  fruit. 

The  future  ot  our  consciousness   is,  indeed,  shrouded 

1  In  this  connection  it  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  t  hi'  early  Jews 
held  no  belief  in  a  hereafter,  while  the  Buddhists  who,  according  to 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  now  number  some  450,000,000  —  do  not  live  in  the 
expectation  of  any  state  of  personal  immortality. 
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in  impenetrable  mystery;  but,  while  proof  seems  impos- 
sible, there  still  remains  room  for  hope. 

We  have  but  faith  ;  we  cannot  know  ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  thing's  we  see  ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  conies  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  ;  let  it  grow. 

And  in  the  light  of  this  hope  it  is  well  to  remember, 
as  Dr.  Savage  has  pointed  out,  that  man  is  good,  if  he 
be  in  harmony  with  the  natural  laws  of  life  ;  and  if 
good  in  this  life  and  in  this  world,  then  good  in  any 
world.1  And  if  man  be  in  harmonious  accord  with  the 
laws  that  constitute  the  nature  of  things — since  there  is 
one  force,  one  law  throughout  the  universe — he  must  of 
necessity  be  in  harmony  with  the  entire  universe,  in 
whatever  world  he  may  so  find  himself. 

Man  stands  face  to  face  with  his  destiny.  Awakened 
from  his  long  and  happy  dream  of  an  all-seeing,  all-wise 
Heavenly  Father,  on  whose  mercy  and  lovingkindness 
lie  might  ever  cast  the  burden  of  his  cares,  he  must  face 
the  stern  reality,  that  on  his  own  exertions  alone  can  he 
rely  to  maintain  his  place  in  the  universe.  Through 
infinite  pain  and  suffering  has  lie  attained  his  present 
state  ;  by  dint  of  infinite  pain  and  suffering  can  he 
alone  maintain  it.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hidden 
dangers  and  forces  oi  destruction,  there  is  no  room  for 
retreat.  He  must  lj;o  forward  or  perish,  destroyed  by 
those  very  forces  that  are  called  into  operation  as  a 
consequence  of  the  conditions  he  has  himself  brought 
about.  Deposed  from  his  former  high  estate,  as  holding 
a  unique  position  in  the  universe,  he  finds  himself  but  a 
link  in  the  endless  chain  of  causation.  Bound,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  iron  laws  of  nature,  he  is  yet  able,  to 
some  extent,  to  bend  these  same  laws  to  his  will,  and  to 
utilise  them  for  his  own  ends.  On  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  natural  phenomena,  leading  to  a  wider  control  over 
the  order  of  nature,  depend  his  safety  and  his  whole 
future  progress.  The  old  faith  which,  for  some  eighteen 
hundred  years,  has   ministered   to   his  spiritual  needs,  is 

1   Religious  Reconstruction  (Savage). 
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no  longer  found  competent  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
intellect  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  obsolete 
methods  of  thought.  Systems  of  religion  come  into 
being,  reach  maturity  and  decay  ;  but  the  essence  of 
religion  lives  on.  And  so  from  out  the  ruins  of  the  old 
theological  doctrines  and  dogmas  shall  grow  a  new  and 
purer  faith — a  faith  in  harmony  with  the  scientific  thought 
oi  the  age.  Not  that  science  is  more  able  than  theology 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man  with  regard  to  ultimate 
questions.  The  fact,  however,  will  gradually  be  recog- 
nised that  all  speculation  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  reality  lies  really  outside  the  province  of  religion, 
and  must  be  viewed  in  its  true  light  as  a  problem  of 
metaphysics.  The  practice  of  religion  will  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  worship  of  a 
personal  God,  but  will  find  its  true  outlet  in  the  conse- 
cration of  life  to  ideal  ends,  and  the  quickening  of  that 
principle  in  man  which  makes  for  truth,  justice,  and 
righteousness. 

Underlying  all  the  doctrines  of  the  great  religions  is 
found  this  reverence  for  the  moral  ideal  —  it  forms,  indeed, 
the  bedrock  on  which  their  whole  superstructure  is  raised. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  essence  oi  the  teaching 
oi  the  prophets  and  of  Christ  himself?  Does  not  the 
gist  oi  their  message  lie  in  the  reaffirmation  oi  the 
eternal  verities,  and  in  an  exhortation  to  man  to  pursue 
the  path  oi  truth,  justice,  and  righteousness?  What  is 
the  Xoble  kightfo'ld  Path  oi  the  Buddha  that  shall  lead 
to  the  peace  of  Xirvana  but  an  exhortation  to  right 
conduct,  right  thought,  and  right  speech?  It  is  true 
that  the  great  religions  inculcate  righteousness  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  gaining  oi  a  heaven,  or  the  attain- 
ment oi  a  state  oi  eternal  rest  ;  but  the  religion  of  the 
future  will  pass  beyond  this  stage,  and  preach  righteous- 
ness as  an  end  in  itself,  as  the  only  means  whereby  may 
be  brought  about  the  salvation  oi  the  individual  and  ot 
the  race.  And  as  with  the  individual  so  with  the  race. 
It  is  not  the  attainment  oi  a  state  oi  material  prosperity 
that  constitutes   national    greatness   and   well-being,  but 
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the  moulding  of  a  type  of  national  character  that  shall 
make  for  truth,  justice,  and  righteousness.  And  how 
can  this  result  be  better  achieved  than  by  holding  up 
before  man,  as  the  highest  object  of  reverence,  a  lofty 
ideal  of  right  living  ;  and  what  truer  prayer  can  be 
breathed  than  the  attempted  realisation  of  this  ideal  in 
the  affairs  of  daily  life?  Religion  would  not  then  be 
confined  to  a  set  of  formularies  duly  carried  out  on  one 
day  of  the  week,  but  would  find  its  rightful  province  in 
the  everyday  details  of  life.  As  Emerson  said  :  "  There 
will  be  a  new  Church,  founded  on  moral  science — the 
Church  of  men  to  come."  In  such  a  Church  it  will  be 
left  to  each  individual  to  formulate  his  own  conception 
of  Deity,  in  accordance  with  the  intellectual  require- 
ments of  that  plane  of  thought  unto  which  he  has 
attained  ;  while  morals,  divorced  from  their  old  associa- 
tion with  theology,  will  more  and  more  press  their 
claim  as  the  chief  concern  of  life.  It  follows,  indeed, 
from  the  very  nature  of  thought,  that  any  conception  of 
Deity  must  necessarily  be  merely  tentative,  and  can 
possess  no  true  measure  o^  finality.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  a  finite  mind  in  any  way  to  define  the 
infinite.  In  the  last  analysis  the  old  problems  remain 
ever  the  same.  The  riddle  of  the  universe,  despite  the 
advance  made  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  is  no 
nearer  solution  to-day  than  in  those  past  ages  when  the 
Greek  philosophers  formulated  their  speculations.  Man 
still  looks  out  with  wistful  eyes  over  space,  and  seeks  in 
vain  for  some  measure  of  light  to  make  clear  that 
mystery  o[  existence  that  has  ever  exercised  the  greatest 
minds  throughout  the  ages — What  is  he?  Whence 
does  lie  come?  Whither  does  he  ii;o?  Despite  the 
growth  ol  scientific  knowledge,  despite  the  confident 
assertions  of  the  theologians,  we  have  still  to  say  with 
the  old  Persian  poet  : — 

Into  this  universe,  ami  why  not  knowing' 
Xor  whence,  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing  ; 

And  out  ^t'  it.  ris  wind  along  the  waste, 
1  know  not  whither,  willv-nillv  blowintr. 
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